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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Overview 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  the  creation  of  conditions  in 
which  we  and  other  nations  will  be  able  to  work  out  a 
way  of  life  free  from  coersion.  ...  We  shall  not 
realize  our  objectives  however,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  help  free  peoples  to  maintain  their  free  institu¬ 
tions  and  their  national  integrity  against  aggressive 
movements  that  seek  to  impose  upon  them  totalitarian 
regimes.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  people  who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
pressures  .  .  .  the  free  people  of  the  world  look  to  us 
for  support  in  maintaining  their  freedom.  If  we  falter 
in  our  leadership,  we  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  we  shall  surely  endanger  the  welfare  of  our 
own  nation  [  1 5  j  5—6 ] . 

With  his  address  to  Congress  on  March  12,  1947, 
President  Truman  opened  a  new  period  in  American  foreign 
policy — one  in  which  the  United  States  has  taken  an  active 
role  in  supporting  the  defense  of  allies  and  other  friendly 
nations.  America's  commitment  to  international  security 
has  continued  to  this  day.  A  security  assistance  program 
which  had  modest  beginnings  in  1947  has  since  grown  dra¬ 
matically  in  magnitude  and  scope  to  become  an  established 
tool  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  1964,  the  value  of  Foreign 
Military  Sales  (FMS)  programs  exceeded  Grant  Aid  for  the 
first  time.  Grant  Aid  is  now  being  phased  out,  but  FMS 
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continues  to  grow  with  over  $15  billion  in  FMS  agreements 
signed  in  FY  1980  (30) . 

This  thesis  is  concerned  with  FMS.  More  spe¬ 
cifically,  the  focus  is  on  the  difference  between  the  price 
estimates  given  for  defense  articles  and  services  and  the 
actual  price  paid  by  the  customer.  There  have  been  justi¬ 
fiable  complaints  from  FMS  customers  that  inaccurate  esti¬ 
mates  have  caused  great  inconveniences  and  hurtful  budge¬ 
tary  compromises  (16) .  These  complaints  cannot  be  ignored — 
particularly  in  light  of  the  economic  and  political  impli¬ 
cations  of  FMS.  This  thesis  can  address  only  part  of  the 
problem.  Further  study  will  be  recommended  based  on  the 
findings  of  this  initial  study.  Scores  of  countries  now 
obtain  defense  equipment  and  services  through  United 
States  Security  Assistance  programs.  It  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  parties  that  these  programs  continue  and 
be  properly  administered. 

There  seems  to  be  no  better  way  to  gain  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  Security  Assistance,  and  in  particular.  Foreign 
Military  Sales,  than  to  provide  a  sketch  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  history  of  these  programs.  Such  a  review  will  put 
FMS  in  its  rightful  place  as  a  basic  element  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  will  show  how  changing  times  have 
required  changing  legal  authorizations  for  FMS  programs. 

This  review  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
magnitude  of  today's  FMS  programs  and  a  brief  explanation 
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of  the  FMS  process.  Finally,  the  research  problem  and 
objective  for  this  thesis  will  be  presented. 

Legislative  Background 

Since  President  Truman's  declaration  of  principles 
in  1947,  foreign  assistance  programs  have  been  a  corner¬ 
stone  of  United  States  foreign  policy  (15:7).  As  a  result 
of  President  Truman's  strong  belief  in  foreign  assistance 
programs,  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  was  passed  by 
Congress.  This  act  provided  economic  aid  and  military 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  was  to  be  the  predeces¬ 
sor  for  all  subsequent  military  assistance  legislation  (19) . 

United  States  foreign  aid  policy  has  changed  a 
great  deal  since  1947,  but  is  solidly  based  on  legislative 
direction  and  remains  a  vital  part  of  America's  foreign 
policy.  A  chronological  outline  of  military  assistance 
legislation  highlights  some  of  the  changes: 

1.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949 
authorized  Grant  Aid  assistance  to  our  NATO  allies  and  was 
instrumental  in  rearming  Europe  after  the  devastation  of 
World  War  II.  Three  forms  of  aid  were  provided  through 
this  act:  (a)  machinery  and  raw  materials,  (b)  direct 
transfer  of  military  equipment,  and  (c)  technical  assist¬ 
ance  (20)  . 

2.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  consolidated 
the  administration  of  aid  programs  under  the  newly 
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established  Mutual  Security  Agency.  This  was  the  first  of 
many  attempts  at  improving  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid  programs.  However,  administrative  duties  were  frag¬ 
mented  under  this  act  with  the  DOD  administering  military 
assistance  programs  and  the  State  Department  administering 
economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  programs  (21) . 

3.  The  1951  act  was  supplemented  in  1953  with  the 
Mutual  Assistance  Act  of  1953.  This  act  abolished  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  and  consolidated  the  administration 
of  the  various  aid  programs  under  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  (22) .  (This  Administration  has  since  been 
replaced  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development.) 

4.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  is  notable  for 
the  fact  that  it  gave  the  State  Department  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  license  the  export  of  arms  from  the  U.S.  (23) . 
This  provision  had  a  significant  impact  on  later  legisla¬ 
tive  developments  concerning  FMS  and  on  the  FMS  business 
itself . 

5.  A  major  overhaul  of  the  aid  programs  was 
carried  out  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Although  this  Act  was  aimed  at  Grant  Aid  rather  than 
Foreign  Military  Sales,  it  authorized  sales  and  contained 
several  points  relevant  to  later  FMS  policy: 

a.  The  President  was  given  authority  to 
approve  recipients  of  aid  and  to  stipulate  the  terms 


involved. 


b.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  given  responsi¬ 
bility  for  foreign  aid  policy  and  the  supervision  and 
coordination  of  aid  programs. 

c.  The  military  items  obtained  from  aid  pro¬ 
grams  were  to  be  restricted  to  defensive  uses  and  could 
not  be  transferred  to  a  third  party  without  presidential 
authorization . 

This  act  also  created  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  (AID)  which  is  still  active  (24) . 

6.  The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  of  1968  (renamed 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1968)  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  (a)  to  sell  defense  articles  and  services,  (b)  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles  and  services  for  sale  to  foreign  nations,  (c)  to 
finance  the  procurement  of  defense  articles  and  services 
by  foreign  nations,  and  (d)  to  guarantee  credit  to  FMS 
purchasers  as  he  sees  fit  (25). 

Today's  governing  legislation  is  the  International 
Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976 
(AECA) ,  as  amended.  This  act  consolidated  and  revised  all 
preceding  foreign  assistance  legislation.  It  states  that 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  United  States  is  to  have  a  world 
free  from  the  dangers  and  burdens  of  armaments  (5:734). 
These  are  some  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
act: 
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1.  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups  (MAAGs) 
overseas  were  to  be  terminated  or  if  authorized  by  Congress, 
reduced  in  size. 

2 .  Grant  Aid  programs  were  to  be  terminated  on 
30  September  1977. 

3.  The  U.S.  was  to  promote  arms  control. 

4.  Future  sales  were  to  be  held  to  current  (1976) 

levels . 

5.  FMS  customers  were  liable  for  all  costs  incurred 
by  the  USG  when  carrying  out  FMS  programs. 

6.  Within  certain  limits,  presently  sales  exceed¬ 
ing  $25  million  or  major  defense  equipment  costing  $7 
million  or  more.  Congress  was  given  the  option  of  vetoing 
a  sale. 

7.  The  President  was  authorized  to  designate  items 
placed  on  the  Munitions  List  (5) . 

The  wide  range  of  controls  and  restraints  put  forth  in 
this  act  imply  that  by  1976  arms  transfers  by  the  U.S. 
were  a  matter  of  concern  to  many  in  the  government.  How¬ 
ever,  by  its  very  existence,  the  AECA  emphasizes  that  FMS 
programs  are  still  very  much  a  tool  of  America's  foreign 
policy  and  are  governed  by  legislatively  imposed  controls. 

FMS  Programs 

In  the  business  world.  Arms  Sales  or  Arms  Trans¬ 


fers  are  called  Military  Export  Sales  and  can  occur  either 


on  a  government-to-government  basis  or  on  a  U.S.  industry- 
to-foreign  government  basis  (28:1,10).  Those  sales  made  by 
U.S.  industry  directly  to  a  foreign  buyer  and  not  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  DOD  are  defined  as  commercial,  or  direct  sales 
(28:1,3).  Government-to-govemment  arrangements  for  the 
sale  of  defense  articles  and  services  managed  through  the 
DOD  are  defined  as  Foreign  Military  Sales  programs  (28:1,7) 
Some  examples  of  these  sales  include  not  only  aircraft, 
such  as  the  McDonnell  Douglas  F-4  and  the  Northrup  F-5, 
but  also  spare  parts,  support  equipment,  maintenance  ser¬ 
vices,  and  training. 

Foreign  Military  Sales  have  three  principle  objec¬ 
tives:  (1)  to  provide  the  defensive  strength  of  our  allies 
and  selected  friendly  foreign  countries,  (2)  to  promote  the 
concept  of  cooperative  logistics,  and  (3)  to  offset  the 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  (11: p.11-1) . 

As  a  form  of  international  business,  FMS  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  under  the  supervision 
and  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (13:7).  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  FMS 
programs  have  become  an  important  business.  A  glance  at 
the  values  of  FMS  agreements  made  during  the  past  ten 
years  helps  show  how  the  programs  have  increased  in  size. 
The  value  of  FMS  agreements  made  during  FY  1971  was  $1.3 
billion.  In  FY  1974,  a  total  of  $10.3  billion  of  FMS  agree 
ments  were  signed.  The  value  of  agreements  for  FY  1977 


dropped  to  $8.3  billion,  but  in  FY  1980,  the  upward  trend 
recovered  with  $15.2  billion  in  FMS  agreements.  The  cumula 
tive  value  of  FMS  agreements  made  from  1950  through  1980 
was  $110.5  billion.  During  that  thirty-year  period,  agree¬ 
ments  were  signed  with  over  ninety  nations  (30:1-5) . 

Looking  at  FMS  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  U.S. 
labor  market,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  estimated 
that  based  on  an  annual  FMS  program  of  $8.2  billion,  42,000 
jobs  are  supported  by  every  $1  billion  in  FMS.  Other 
studies  have  different  results.  The  Carter  Administration 
determined  that  $1  billion  in  FMS  accounted  for  about 
38,000  jobs  (2:179).  Without  trying  to  resolve  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  these  studies,  the  fact  remains  that  the  use 
of  this  tool  of  foreign  policy  has  a  significant  impact  on 
employment  in  U.S.  defense-related  industries. 

FMS  Process 

An  understanding  of  the  FMS  process  will  help  the 
reader  understand  some  problems  inherent  in  FMS  programs. 
Among  those  problems  is  that  of  giving  the  Purchaser  an 
estimated  cost  for  the  items  furnished  through  FMS. 

General  Process.  The  details  of  the  FMS  process 
cannot  be  easily  simplified,  but  generally  when  an  eligible 
country  expresses  a  desire  to  buy  articles  or  services 
either  through  a  letter  of  request  or  otherwise,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  that  nation  meet  in  conference  with  U.S. 


representatives  for  the  purpose  of  negotiations.  If  the 
negotiations  lead  to  an  agreement,  a  contract  is  prepared. 
This  contract,  with  supplements  as  necessary,  is  called  a 
"Letter  of  Offer  and  Acceptance”  (LOA) .  The  LOA  is  some¬ 
times  referred  to  simply  as  the  DD  Form  1513;  which  is  the 
number  of  the  DOD  form  used  as  the  contract  instrument 
(14:12-14).  This  form  is  used  for  all  FMS  agreements,  thus 
it  is  an  important  source  of  information  for  anyone  conduct¬ 
ing  research  in  this  area. 

The  DD  Form  1513  serves  two  purposes.  It  is  the 
vehicle  for  the  United  States  Government  (USG)  offer  of 
defense  articles  and  services  to  a  foreign  purchaser  and 
is  also  the  instrument  of  acceptance  (28 : III ,D-1) .  The 
USG  specifies  the  items  or  services  to  be  provided  and 
gives  the  Purchaser  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  delivery 
date.  The  terms  of  payment  will  vary  with  the  items 
involved  but  in  any  case  ( 28 : III ,D-14)  the  Purchaser  is 
advised  that  the  price  to  be  paid  will  be  "the  total  cost 
to  the  USG  [29:2] . "  The  USG  offer  is  signed  by  an  auth¬ 
orized  U.S.  Military  Department  or  Defense  Agency  repre¬ 
sentative  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  Purchaser  for 
acceptance  ( 28 : II ,D-12) .  If  it  is  accepted,  it  is  then 
signed  by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Purchasing 
government.  These  two,  the  seller  and  buyer,  constitute 
the  competent  and  responsible  parties  of  the  contract. 


Methods  of  Participation.  There  are  three  methods 
by  which  a  foreign  country  can  participate  in  FMS.*  One 
method  is  via  a  Cooperative  Logistics  Supply  Support 
Arrangement  (CLSSA) .  Using  this  method,  a  country  can 
establish  an  equity  in  the  DOD  stock  system  against  which 
it  can  receive  support  on  a  basis  equal  to  that  of  a  com¬ 
parable  DOD  unit.  Another  method  is  the  blanket  order 
case.  The  customer  signs  a  Letter  of  Offer  and  Acceptance 
(LOA)  for  a  self-determined  amount  of  money  against  which 
requisitions  can  be  placed  for  as  yet  undetermined  items. 

The  third  method  is  the  defined  order  case,  for  which  the 
Purchaser  specifies  the  items  and  quantities  desired  when 
the  LOA  is  written.  The  responsible  DOD  component  makes 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  items  and  uses  this  estimate 
as  the  basis  for  the  cost  of  the  LOA  (28 : II ,F-2, 2a, 2b) . 

Pricing .  Pricing  for  FMS  is  generally  based  on  the 
fact  that  according  to  the  AECA  the  USG  must  recover  all 
costs  relating  to  FMS  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  any  exces¬ 
sive  profit  (5) .  Because  of  this  requirement,  the  DOD  has 
to  consider  a  number  of  pricing  elements  before  it  can  give 
a  Purchaser  a  price  estimate.  Some  of  the  price  elements 
are  (12:p.l5-5) :2 

*These  methods  may  be  combined  for  special  programs, 
such  as  sale  and  initial  support  of  an  aircraft  system. 

2 

Not  all  of  these  elements  are  applied  to  each  item. 
The  appropriateness  of  each  pricing  element  depends  on 
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1.  Cost  of  the  items  or  services 


2.  Nonrecurring  RDT&E  and  production  costs 

3.  Administrative  charge 

4.  Asset  use  charges 

5.  Packing,  crating  and  handling 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  AECA,  which  stipulates  that 
DOD  will  recover  full  costs,  the  estimates  are  adjusted 
after  delivery  so  the  Purchaser  can  be  billed  for  all  costs 
incurred  (28 : III,C-7) .  The  DD  Form  1513  makes  it  clear 
that  the  costs  cited  are  only  estimates  and  that  the  Pur¬ 
chaser  is  obligated  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  the  items. 
Although  the  USG  states  that  it  will  "use  its  best  efforts 
to  advise  the  Purchaser  ...  of  any  identifiable  cost 
increase  ...  in  excess  of  10  percent,"  the  Purchaser  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  total  costs  whether  or  not  the  USG 
advises  of  the  increase  in  a  timely  manner  (29:2) . 

As  can  be  imagined,  this  approach  to  price  deter¬ 
mination  and  notification  can  be  a  problem.  It  can  disrupt 
the  Purchaser's  budget  and  cause  dissatisfaction  with  the 
FMS  process.  Although  present  pricing  practices  have  not 
reduced  the  demand  for  arms  and  services  from  the  USG,  in 
view  of  the  significance  of  FMS  as  a  part  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  it  is  important  that  the  United  States  Government 

whether  the  item  will  be  supplied  from  DOD  stocks,  whether 
those  stocks  will  be  replaced,  or  whether  the  item  will  be 
furnished  through  direct  procurement. 
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maintain  a  reputation  as  a  reliable  and  responsible  sup¬ 
plier  of  defense  articles.  One  aspect  of  this  reputation 
is  the  accuracy  of  price  estimates  quoted  to  foreign  govern 
ments  (28 : III ,C-4a) . 

Problem  Statement 

Interviews  with  individuals  working  in  FMS  have 
indicated  that  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  accuracy  of 
price  estimates  would  be  useful.  While  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  find  some  differences  between  initial  and 
final  price  quotations,  there  is  no  statistical  evidence 
to  substantiate  the  general  perception  that  price  estimates 
for  FMS  cases  are  inaccurate.  A  review  of  applicable 
literature  reveals  that  no  comprehensive  study  has  been 
made  to  verify  the  extent  of  inaccurate  estimates,  although 
a  number  of  individual  inaccurate  estimates  have  been  cited 

Justif ication 

According  to  Mr.  Roger  E.  Reynolds,  the  Director 
of  Security  Assistance  Management  and  Policy,  Headquarters 
AFLC ,  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  accuracy  of  estimated 
costs  could  provide  the  necessary  statistical  evidence  to 
initiate  further  investigation  into  such  areas  as  price 
estimating  procedures  (18)  .  The  findings  of  this  study  may 
or  may  not  substantiate  the  general  opinion  that  cost 
estimates  are  inaccurate.  The  study  may  well  determine 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  estimates  are  inaccurate. 


or  vice  versa.  A  study  completed  in  August  1969  entitled 
"The  Buyer's  View  of  the  Management  of  the  United  States 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Program"  stated  that  "The  customer's 
complaint  is  that,  in  too  many  instances,  prices  charged 
substantially  exceed  the  estimated  price  .  .  .  [6:71]." 

This  report  also  cited  eighteen  examples  of  price  varia¬ 
tions  provided  by  a  foreign  country  representative  (6:143)  . 
The  authors  conceded  that  the  examples  given  may  represent 
only  extreme  instances  and  left  the  topic  open  for  further 
research  (6:71).  In  August  1975,  the  Army  Logistics  Man¬ 
agement  Center  initiated  a  study  which  was  to  improve  the 
calculations  and  documentation  of  price  estimates  for  FMS. 
The  study  was  initiated  because  there  had  been  ",  .  .a 
significant  number  of  FMS  cases  ...  in  which  the  price 
estimates  for  material  were  inaccurate  and  unrealistic 
[17:7]."  In  November  of  that  same  year,  a  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency  point  paper  entitled  "Price  and  Avail¬ 
ability  Information  for  Planning  (Preliminary  P&A) "  stated 
that  there  was  a  "general  skepticism"  that  price  estimates 
could  be  both  timely  and  reliable  (8:92) .  A  more  recent 
research  effort,  in  June  1980,  entitled  "Determination  and 
Analysis  of  Problems  in  Air  Force  Foreign  Military  Sales 
of  Munitions,"  documented  the  problems  encountered  in  the 
sale  of  munition  items  via  FMS  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  in  various  United  States  Department  of  Defense 
activities  who  work  with  FMS.  Included  in  Appendix  H  of 


that  report  was  a  list  of  problems  cited  by  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  officers  who  are  either  working  in  or  have  knowledge 
of  FMS .  One  of  the  problems  listed  was  that  "the  final 
cost  [of  FMS]  was  normally  higher  than  the  agreed  upon  cost 
[4:192] 

Intent  of  Study 

The  results  of  this  study  are  intended  to  lend 
credence  to  or  help  dismiss  the  perception  that  price  esti- 
ates  are  inaccurate.  This  study  may  facilitate  the 
identification  of  specific  sources  of  both  accurate  and 
inaccurate  price  estimates  and  guide  FMS  managers  to  revise 
procedures  as  necessary.  Such  revisions  could  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  effect  on  the  price  estimates  of  future  Foreign 
Military  Sales  cases. 

Scope 

Foreign  Military  Sales  programs  are  managed  by  each 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Defense  Military  Depart¬ 
ments  and  their  subordinate  commands.  This  study  is  limited 
to  those  cases  managed  by  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command 
(AFLC) ,  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  AFLC  handles  a 
sizable  portion  of  FMS.  At  the  end  of  FY  1980,  AFLC  was 
managing  2642  open  FMS  cases  totaling  $11.7  billion  (1). 
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3 

Of  the  three  methods  of  participating  in  FMS , 

only  defined  order  cases  for  non-systems  sales  will  be 

considered.  Because  the  dollar  value  limit  of  blanket 

order  CLSSA  cases  is  normally  determined  by  the  customer, 

4 

these  cases  have  been  excluded  from  this  study.  Cases 
for  the  sale  of  defense  systems  and  associated  support  are 
excluded  because  many  of  them  incorporate  subcases  which 
are  managed  by  USAF  commands  other  than  AFLC  and  are  thus 
outside  the  scope  of  this  thesis. 

In  order  to  have  accurate  information  as  to  the 
final  cost  of  items  delivered  on  defined  order  cases, 
research  will  be  limited  to  closed  cases.  These  are  cases 
for  which  "all  materiel  has  been  delivered  and/or  all  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  performed  [and]  all  financial  trans¬ 
actions  [28:1,3] "  have  been  completed.  In  an  effort  to 
focus  as  much  as  possible  on  current  events,  the  data  col¬ 
lection  will  be  limited  to  those  cases  which  have  been  both 
implemented  and  closed  within  the  past  five  years  (1976- 
1980)  . 

When  signing  an  LOA,  a  Purchaser  agrees  not  only 
to  pay  for  materiel  and  services  ordered,  but  also  for 

3 

Defined  order,  blanket  order.  Cooperative  Logis¬ 
tics  Supply  Support  Arrangement  (CLSSA) . 

4 

While  it  is  true  that  the  DOD  provides  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  appropriate  stock  levels  for  each  CLSSA  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Purchaser  is  able  to  make  adjustments  to  this 
recommendation  and  can  thereby  determine  the  materiel  value 
of  the  CLSSA  program  ( 27: pp . 7-54 , 7-55) . 
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appropriate  surcharges,  such  as  administrative  and  acces¬ 
sorial  costs.  The  surcharges  are  usually  calculated  as  a 
percentage  of  the  material  value  and  therefore  are  only  a 
reflection  of  the  material  value.  They  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  study.  Also,  this  study  will  not  analyze 
the  price  estimating  procedures  used  in  writing  FMS  cases. 
While  this  is  a  legitimate  area  of  inquiry,  this  study 
will  take  the  estimates  as  they  were  recorded  and  proceed 
to  measure  how  accurate  they  proved  to  be. 

Research  Objective 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  price  estimates  given  to  foreign  customers  by 
AFLC  for  defined  order  FMS  cases.  The  estimates  will  be 
analyzed  according  to  the  categories  of  defined  order 
cases  involved  and  according  to  the  AFLC  activity  which 
prepared  the  estimate. 

Research  Questions 

1.  What  is  an  acceptable  level  of  accuracy  for 
the  estimated  costs? 

a.  Customers'  viewpoint 

b.  AFLC  viewpoint 

2.  What  is  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates  for  FMS 
cases  overall? 

3.  What  is  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates  by 


source  of  estimate? 


4 .  What  is  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates  by  cate¬ 
gory  of  case? 

5.  What  is  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates  on 
selected  FMS  items?  Can  these  be  related  according  to 
category  of  case  or  price  estimating  source? 

Plan  of  Presentation 

Chapter  I  was  an  introduction  to  the  legislative 
background  of  FMS  and  the  FMS  process.  It  introduced  the 
research  problem,  scope,  objectives,  and  questions. 

Chapter  II  outlines  the  methodology  and  plan  for  data 
collection.  Chapter  III  presents  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  data.  Chapter  IV  states  the  findings  of  the  research, 
conclusions,  recommendations,  and  areas  for  further 
research. 
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CHAPTER  II 


METHODOLOGY 

This  research  methodology  is  established  to  obtain 
the  answers  to  the  research  questions  stated  in  Chapter  I. 
These  answers  will  help  achieve  the  research  objective  of 
this  thesis. 

Research  Question  Number  1 

What  is  an  acceptable  level  of  accuracy  for  the 
estimated  costs? 

a.  Customers’  viewpoint 

b.  AFLC  viewpoint 
Two  procedures  will  be  used  to  determine  the  accept¬ 
able  level  of  accuracy  for  estimated  costs.  First  will  be 

a  review  of  all  Department  of  Defense  Directives  and 
Instructions,  Air  Force  Regulations,  written  policy  and 
internal  guidance  that  may  establish  a  standard  for  the 
accuracy  of  estimates.  Second  will  be  a  series  of  struc¬ 
tured  interviews  with  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  involved  in 
FMS  and  with  knowledgeable  representatives  of  purchasing 
countries,  such  as  the  Foreign  Liaison  Officers  assigned  to 
Wright-Patterson  AFB.  The  combination  of  interviews  and 
literature  review  will  be  used  to  establish  the  acceptable 
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level  of  accuracy  for  estimated  costs  from  the  customer's 
viewpoint  as  well  as  the  AFLC  viewpoint. 


Research  Questions  Number 
2 ,  3 ,  and  4 

2.  What  is  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates  for 
cases  overall? 

3 .  What  is  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates  by 
source  of  estimate? 

4 .  What  is  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates  by 
category  of  case? 

To  answer  these  questions  a  sample  of  data  will 
be  drawn  from  the  defined  population.  Using  the  sample 
data,  a  separate  statistical  analysis  will  be  completed 
resulting  in  solutions  to  each  question. 

Population.  The  population  consists  of  all  AFLC 
managed  defined  order  FMS  cases.  Data  will  be  collected 
from  those  cases  that  have  been  implemented  and  closed 
within  the  past  five  years.  The  five  year  period  from 
1976  through  1980  yields  a  population  of  430  cases  which 
meet  the  above  criteria. 

Sample .  The  data  will  be  stratified  by  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  cases  to  determine  the  number  of  cases  in  each 
category.^"  From  each  of  these  stratum,  a  random  sample 

^For  a  description  of  the  categories  of  defined 
order  cases,  see  Appendix  A. 


of  40  percent  of  the  cases  will  be  selected.  This  selec¬ 
tion  process  will  insure  the  sample  is  proportionally 
representative  of  the  population  both  by  category  and 
estimating  source . 

Data  Collection  Plan.  Data  collected  will  include 
the  estimated  cost  of  material  and  services  in  each  case 
and  the  final  material  and  services  value  of  each  case. 

The  estimated  cost  will  be  taken  from  the  entry  for  "Esti¬ 
mated  Cost"  on  the  DD  Form  1513  (or  1513-1,  1513-2  as 
2 

appropriate) .  The  final  material  value  will  be  the  entry 
"Delivered  Value"  (Del  Val)  as  recorded  for  each  case  on 
the  Program  Status  of  Selected  Control  Elements  (R47:H051. 
NH5AT) .  This  value  is  the  cost  of  material  or  services 
delivered.  It  does  not  include  surcharges,  such  as  adminis 
trative  and  accessorial  costs. 


Analysis  of  Data.  The  Estimated  Cost  (EC)  and 
Total  Delivered  Value  (TDV)  will  be  used  to  calculate  the 
accuracy  of  each  estimate  as  a  percentage  of  the  delivered 
value : 


=  %  accurate 


The  application  of  DD  Forms  1513-1  and  1513-2  to 
this  study  is  discussed  in  Appendix  B. 


For  example 


Estimated  Cost 
Total  Delivered  Value 

EC  _  100 
TDV  “  150 

The  computer  program  "Statistical  Package  for  the  Social 
Sciences"  (SPSS)  will  be  used  to  compute  the  accuracy  of 
the  estimate  for  each  case  in  the  sample.  The  accuracy 
of  the  cases  in  the  sample  will  be  grouped  according  to 
their  relation  to  the  acceptable  level  of  accuracy  as  deter¬ 
mined  through  research  question  1.  Analysis  of  this  dis¬ 
tribution  will  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  AFLC 
price  estimating  performance. 

Next,  the  mean  accuracy  for  this  entire  sample 
will  be  calculated.  This  mean  value  will  be  used  as  an 
estimator  of  the  true  population  mean  and  answer  research 
question  number  2,  which  was  to  determine  the  accuracy  for 
cases  overall. 

Finally,  we  will  draw  a  conclusion  about  the  value 
of  the  population  mean  based  on  the  simple  random  sample 
data.  Using  the  computed  mean  value  and  an  appropriate 
error  level,  we  will  test  which  of  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions  is  correct: 

Hq:  v  -  1,  the  estimated  costs  are  accurate; 

H. :  u  #  1»  the  estimated  costs  are  not  accurate 
1  (10:257). 


=  $100 
=  $150 

=  66.67%  accurate 
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To  answer  research  question  number  3,  the  cases 
in  the  sample  will  be  stratified  according  to  the  source 
of  the  price  estimates  given  in  each  case.  The  mean  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  cases  in  each  stratum  will  be  calculated.  The 
accuracy  of  the  costs  will  again  be  used  to  test  the  same 
alternative  conclusions.  This  analysis  will  allow  insight 
into  the  performance  of  various  price  estimating  sources. 

To  analyze  the  accuracy  of  costs  by  category  of 
case,  research  question  4,  the  sample  will  be  stratified 
by  category.  The  mean  accuracy  of  costs  will  be  computed 
for  each  category  and  used  to  test  the  two  possible  alterna¬ 
tive  conclusions.  This  procedure  will  answer  research 
question  number  4  and  provide  information  about  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  costs  for  case  categories. 

This  entire  method  of  data  collection  and  analysis 
will  determine  how  accurate  cost  estimates  are  overall, 
how  accurate  each  source  of  cost  estimate  is  and  how  accu¬ 
rate  estimates  are  for  each  category  of  case  in  the 
sample. 

Research  Question  Number  5 

What  is  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates  on  selected 
FMS  items?  Can  these  be  related  according  to  category  of 
case  or  price  estimating  source? 

It  should  be  understood  that  a  single  FMS  case  can 
be  and  usually  is  composed  of  more  than  one  item. 


Consequently,  the  accuracy  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
case  is  subject  to  the  averaging  affect  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  each  item  on  the  case.  By  selecting 
a  sample  of  individual  items,  the  accuracy  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  costs  can  be  compared  to  the  accuracy  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  costs  of  cases.  This  comparison  will  add  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  analysis  of  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates 
for  Foreign  Military  Sales. 

Population.  To  determine  the  accuracy  of  cost 
estimates  for  selected  items,  the  random  sample  of  cases 
used  for  research  questions  2,  3,  and  4  will  be  used  as 
the  population.  Since  that  sample  was  selected  by  a  random 
method,  it  can  be  assumed  to  be  representative  of  the 
entire  population  under  study. 

Sample .  Because  the  population  of  concern  for 
this  research  question  is  itself  a  sample,  a  double  sam¬ 
pling  technique  will  be  used  to  select  a  sample  of  items 
to  study.  The  unit  price  of  each  item  ordered  through  the 
cases  in  the  population  will  be  recorded.  These  unit 
prices  will  then  be  grouped  into  a  series  of  price  ranges. 
The  items  from  the  price  range  with  the  highest  frequency 
will  be  used  as  the  sample  for  this  part  of  the  study. 

The  price  range  with  the  highest  frequency  is  expected  to 
be  the  most  likely  to  include  items  from  all  categories  of 
cases  and  from  all  estimating  sources.  The  items  selected 
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will  be  identified  by  case  identifier  and  according  to  the 
item  description  in  Block  13  of  the  DD  Form  1513. 

Data  Collection  Plan.  For  each  item  in  the  sample, 
the  original  estimated  cost  will  be  the  entry  on  the 
DD  Form  1513  (or  1513-1,  1513-2,  as  applicable)  labeled 
"Estimated  Unit  Cost"  (EUC) .  The  final  material  value 
will  be  the  "Actual  Delivered  Value"  for  that  item  as 
recorded  on  the  Consolidated  Status  Report  (R058 ,RCN:NC1AL) , 
divided  by  the  quantity  requisitioned  to  obtain  the 
Delivered  Unit  Cost,  (DUC) . 

Analysis  of  Data.  The  accuracy  of  each  estimated 
unit  cost  will  be  computed  by  dividing  the  Estimated  Unit 
Cost  by  the  actual  Delivered  Unit  Cost: 


EUC 

DUC 


%  accurate 


The  quotient  will  be  expressed  as  the  percent  accuracy  of 
the  estimated  cost  in  relation  to  the  delivered  value. 

SPSS  will  be  used  to  compute  the  accuracy  of  each 
item  in  the  sample  and  to  compute  the  mean  accuracy  of  all 
items  as  a  group.  Additional  values  of  mean  accuracy  will 
be  obtained  for  these  items  as  classified  by  category  of 
case  and  by  source  of  cost  estimate. 

Using  the  previously  determined  level  of  accept¬ 
able  price  accuracy,  the  proportions  of  items  which  exceed 
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and  which  are  below  the  acceptable  level  can  be  determined. 
The  mean  values,  calculated  for  the  items  overall,  the 
separate  categories  of  items,  and  the  separate  estimating 
sources  will  be  used  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  indi¬ 
vidual  population  and  subpopulation  means.  Using  the  com¬ 
puted  mean  values  as  the  test  statistic,  and  an  appropri¬ 
ate  error  level,  we  will  repeat  the  statistical  test  to 
determine  which  of  the  following  conclusions  is  correct: 

Hq:  u  =  1,  the  estimated  costs  are  accurate; 

H.  :  y  #  1,  the  estimated  costs  are  not  accurate 
1  (10:257)  . 
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CHAPTER  III 


ANALYSIS 

This  chapter  presents  an  analysis  of  the  data 
collected  through  interview  and  research-  A  descriptive 
analysis  is  used  to  answer  research  question  1.  Research 
questions  2,  3,  4,  and  5  are  answered  using  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  collected  data.  Conclusions  of  this 
research  and  suggestions  for  further  research  follow  in 
Chapter  IV. 

Research  Question  Number  1 

What  is  an  acceptable  level  of  accuracy  for  the 
estimated  costs? 

a.  Customers'  view 

b.  AFLC  viewpoint 

The  objective  of  research  question  1  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  an  acceptable  level  of  accuracy  for  price  estimates 
quoted  on  DD  Forms  1513.  When  interviewed,  representa¬ 
tives  of  foreign  air  forces  which  participate  in  FMS  and 
representatives  of  AFLC  both  agreed  that  an  acceptable 
level  of  accuracy  for  the  estimated  material  cost  of  a 
defined  order  case  was  ±10  percent  of  the  delivered  material 
value  (see  summary  of  interviews  in  Appendix  D) .  This  range 
of  accuracy  is  one  which  most  of  the  customers  said  they 
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could  deal  with.  After  a  thorough  search  of  appropriate  1 

regulations,  directives,  and  policy  information  nothing  ■ 

was  found  explicitly  defining  an  AFLC  position  on  price 

estimate  accuracy.  However,  one  factor  which  probably  ! 

influences  the  choice  of  ±10  percent  as  acceptable  by 
AFLC  personnel  is  the  fact  that  paragraph  A5b(l),  Annex  A, 
of  the  DD  Form  1513  states  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  will  notify  the  customer  "of  any  identifiable  cost 
increase  that  may  result  in  an  increase  in  the  'Esti¬ 
mated  Total  Cost'  in  excess  of  10  percent." 

While  the  responses  to  the  interview  questions 
reflected  only  personal  opinions  and  were  not  necessarily 
the  official  view  of  any  Air  Force  or  government,  we  con¬ 
cluded  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  that  a  price  estimate 
that  was  within  ±10  percent  of  the  delivered  value  would  be 
considered  to  be  acceptably  accurate. 

Research  Question  Number  2 

What  is  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates  for  cases 

overall? 

To  determine  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates  overall 
a  40  percent  sample  was  drawn  at  random  from  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  430  AFLC  managed  defined  order  cases  that  had  been 
both  implemented  and  closed  within  the  past  five  years. 

These  cases  were  identified  using  two  reports:  (1)  DSAA 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Case  listing  (RCS  1200)  and 
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(2)  Program  Status  of  Selected  Control  Elements  (R47:H051. 
NH5AT) .  The  sample  was  selected  to  yield  category  propor¬ 
tions  equal  to  those  in  the  population  (i.e.,  21  percent 
"A"  cases,  27  percent  "L"  cases,  etc.).  The  sample  size, 
n,  equaled  176  cases.  The  sample,  selected  at  random,  was 
representative  of  the  population  and  sufficiently  large  to 
apply  the  Central  Limit  Theorem'1"  to  the  distribution  of  x, 
the  sample  mean  accuracy . 

The  value  of  the  accuracy  (ACC)  of  each  case  was 
computed  as  a  ratio  of  the  Estimated  Cost  (EC)  divided  by 
Total  Delivered  Value  (TDV) .  The  value  of  ACC  could  be  any 
number  greater  than  0 . 


If  EC  <  TDV,  then  ACC  =  <  1; 

If  EC  =  TDV,  then  ACC  =  =  1; 

EC 

If  EC  >  TDV,  then  ACC  =  >  1. 

(Note  the  value  of  ACC  for  each  case  in  Appendix  E.) 

Table  1  indicates  the  proportional  breakdown  of 
the  sample  by  the  individual  values  of  ACC.  The  largest 
proportion  in  the  sample  is  ACC  >  1  where  the  Estimated 
Cost  is  greater  than  the  TDV  (59.1  percent).  The 

^"Central  Limit  Theorem.  For  almost  all  popula¬ 
tions,  the  sampling  distribution  of  x  is  approximately 
normal  when  the  simple  random  sample  size  is  sufficiently 
large  [10:202]." 
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TABLE  1 


PROPORTIONAL  BREAKDOWN  OF  SAMPLE 


Value  of  ACC 

n 

n/176 

ACC  <  1 

31 

.176 

ACC  =  1 

41 

.233 

ACC  >  1 

104 

.591 

TOTAL 

176 

1.00 

breakdown  indicates  only  23.3  percent  of  the  sample  cases 
were  determined  accurate  (ACC  =  1). 

Using  an  acceptable  level  of  accuracy  of  ±10  per¬ 
cent,  as  determined  in  question  1,  the  value  of  the  accept¬ 
able  accuracy  of  each  case  may  lie  within  the  range  of 
.9  <  ACC  <  1.1.  Table  2  indicates  the  breakout  of  the 
sample  proportions  using  ±10  percent  as  acceptable  limits 
on  ACC.  With  a  ±10  percent  accuracy  level,  40.9  percent 
of  the  sample  fell  within  the  acceptable  range.  We  thus 
concluded  that  for  the  sample,  40.9  percent  of  the  cases 
were  considered  acceptably  accurate. 

To  determine  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates 
overall,  the  mean  value  of  ACC,  (x) ,  was  used  as  the  esti¬ 
mator  of  the  population  mean,  y.  The  mean  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  and  useful  measure  of  central  tendency  of  a  distribu¬ 
tion  (9:27).  The  sample  mean,  x,  was  equal  to  1.664.  This 
value,  x  =  1.664,  was  used  to  test  the  null  hypothesis  (HQ) 
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TABLE  2 


PROPORTIONAL  BREAKDOWN  GIVEN  ±10  PERCENT 
ACCEPTABLE  ACCURACY 


Value  of  ACC 

n 

n/176 

ACC  <  .9 

18 

.102 

.9  _<  ACC  <1.1 

72 

.409 

ACC  >  1.1 

86 

.489 

TOTAL 

176 

1.00 

that  the  mean  accuracy  is  equal  to  1,  against  the  alterna¬ 
tive  (H^ )  that  the  mean  is  not  equal  to  1.  That  is: 

Hq :  y  =  1,  the  estimated  costs  are  accurate; 

H^:  y  ^  1,  the  estimated  costs  are  not  accurate. 

The  goodness  of  any  statistical  test  of  an  hypo¬ 

thesis  is  measured  by  the  probabilities  of  making  a 
Type  I  or  Type  II  error,  denoted  by  the  symbols  a  and 
6,  respectively  [9:170]. 

The  a  limit  for  this  statistical  test  was  established  at 
.10.  This  value  indicates  the  probability  of  committing 
a  Type  I  error  when  the  true  mean,  y,  equals  1.  In  this 
analysis,  a  Type  I  error  was  committed  when  we  concluded 
that  the  estimates  are  not  accurate  and,  in  fact,  they 
were.  A  Type  II  error  was  committed  when  we  concluded  Hq, 
that  the  price  estimates  are  accurate  and,  in  fact,  they  are 
not  (see  Table  3) . 
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TABLE  3 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  TWO  TYPES  OF  ERRORS  (10:261) 


For  this  thesis,  both  Type  I  error  and  Type  II 
errors  were  serious.  If  a  Type  I  error  was  committed  (con¬ 
cluding  when  Hq  is  true) ,  management  may  take  action  to 
correct  the  situation  when  no  action  is  required.  If  a 
Type  II  error  was  committed  (concluding  HQ  when  is  true) , 

it  implies  no  management  action  need  be  taken  when  in  fact 
there  is  a  problem.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  both 

type  errors,  it  was  important  to  minimize  the  probability 
2 

of  both  a  and  6.  The  a  limit,  therefore,  was  established 
at  the  .10  level  for  this  and  all  subsequent  statistical 
tests.  The  6  level  (which  could  be  calculated  and  would 
differ  for  each  sample)  would  be  comparatively  low  based 
on  the  a  level  established.^ 

2 

"For  a  given  random  sample  size,  one  type  of 
error  probability  can  be  reduced  only  at  the  expense  of 
increasing  the  other  type  [10:268]." 

■^For  further  discussion  of  hypothesis  testing  con¬ 
sult  Mendenhall,  Introduction  to  Probability  and  Statis¬ 


tics,  pp.  147-188. 


Using  a  =  .10  and  the  standard  error  of  the  sample, 
s(x),  a  rejection  region  could  be  calculated  to  test  the  null 
hypothesis.  The  decision  rule  to  test  HQ  was: 

If  <  x  <  A2,  conclude  Hq ; 

If  x  <  A1  or  x  >  A2,  conclude  ; 

where,  A1  =  yl  +  z(ct/2)s(x); 

A2  =  u1  +  z ( l-a/2) s (x)  (10:284). 

For  the  accuracy  of  the  cases  overall,  a  =  .10, 
s(x)  =  .258,  z (a/2)  =-1.645,  and  z(l-a/2)  =  1.645  (for  all 
calculations  see  Appendix  H) ;  ^  =  .576,  A2  =  1.424.  The 
decision  rule  therefore  was: 

If  .576  <_  x  £  1.424,  conclude  HQ  (u  =  1)  ; 

If  x  <  .576  or  x  >  1.424,  conclude  H1  (u  #  1) . 

Since  x  =  1.664,  the  decision  rule  led  to  conclusion  — 
that  the  price  estimates  of  overall  defined  order  cases 
sure  not  accurate  (u  /  1)  . 

Beta  is  the  probability  of  accepting  HQ  when  y, 
the  population  mean,  is  actually  equal  to  some  ux  other 
than  1.  For  this  analysis,  beta  is  evaluated  where  yx  was 
equal  to  the  sample  mean:  1.664.  To  determine  S,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  Type  II  error,  the  equation  z  =  — — H  was  used 

s(x) 

where  x  =  A2  (the  upper  limit  of  the  rejection  region). 


U  =  the  sample  mean  and  s(x)  =  the  standard  error  of  the 
sample  (9:174-176).  Calculating  the  z  value  we  obtained: 


—  _  ^  **  U  _  1*424  —  1.664  _  _  Q'lno. 

"  s(x)  "  ‘258  "  ' 

z(8)  =  -.9302; 

B  -  .1762. 

For  this  test  (where  a  =  .10,  B  =  .1762)  we  con¬ 
cluded  H^,  that  the  estimated  costs  of  cases  overall  are 
not  accurate. 

Stratified  Cases 

The  sample  of  cases  drawn  from  the  population  of 
defined  order  cases  was  stratified  in  two  manners: 

(1)  by  source  of  estimate,  and  (2)  by  category  of  case 
(questions  3  and  4).  When  stratified,  a  mean  value  of  ACC 
could  be  calculated  for  each  stratum  and  used  to  test  the 
null  hypothesis  as  stated.  A  new  rejection  region  for  each 
stratum  was  calculated  using  the  standard  error  for  that 
stratum.  (The  a  level  =  .10  for  all  tests.)  When  strati¬ 
fied,  we  found  some  of  the  strata  could  not  be  tested 
because  of  insufficient  sample  size.  This  shortcoming  of 
the  study  was  a  result  of  the  population  definition  and 
original  sample  selection.  The  population  used  was  all 
defined  order  FMS  cases,  implemented  and  closed  during  the 
period  1976-1980.  These  cases  were  used  to  ensure  avail¬ 
able  and  current  data.  However,  although  the  population 


was  large,  some  strata  were  not  of  sufficient  size  to 
be  tested.  For  example,  "G"  cases  only  totaled  24  in  the 
entire  population.  Similarly,  "M"  cases  only  contained  26 
By  selecting  40  percent  of  the  entire  population,  the 
data  collection  was  reduced  to  a  manageable  effort.  Unfor 
tunately,  40  percent  of  some  strata  again  resulted  in 
stratum  sizes  too  small  to  be  tested.  For  example,  100 
percent  of  "C"  cases  =  61,  but  40  percent  sampling  of 
"C"  cases  =  25.  For  our  purposes,  if  the  sample  size  of 
the  stratum  was  less  than  30,  it  was  not  considered  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  enough  to  apply  the  Central  Limit  Theorem. 
Other  statistical  tests  for  small  samples  are  available 
but  were  not  used  because  the  results  of  such  tests  would 
be  much  less  conclusive  than  those  for  the  large  sample 
tests.  The  conclusions  made  using  numerous  small  sample 
tests  and  resulting  inferences  about  the  subpopulations 
would  be  unreliable. 

Table  4  indicates  only  those  strata  that  were 
tested.  Also  included  in  Table  4  are  the  standard  errors 
of  the  strata,  the  calculated  acceptance  regions,  the  mean 
values,  and  the  hypothesis  conclusions.  A  breakdown 
of  all  the  case  samples  and  statistics  is  contained  in 
Appendix  G. 

Research  Question  Number  3.  What  is  the  accuracy 
of  cost  estimates  by  source  of  estimate? 
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TABLE  4 

SUMMARY  OF  SAMPLES  TESTED 


Sample  Tested 


A.  <x<A, 


t 

Overall 

.258 

• 

Ogden  (Source) 

.095 

* 

"A"  (Category)* 

.113 

"L”  (Category)* 

.816 

57 6<x<1.424 

1.664 

844<x<1.156 

1.328 

814<x<1.186 

1.275 

342<x<  2.342 

2.086 

Conclude 

H, 


*Note:  "A"  cases  are  Ammunition;  "L"  cases  are 
Equipment 


After  testing  the  hypothesis  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  cases  overall  the  sample  was  stratified  by  source  of 
the  estimated  costs  for  each  case.  The  source  of  the 
estimated  cost  falls  into  one  of  seven  possibilities. 

They  are:  (1)  Ogden  ALC;  (2)  Oklahoma  City  ALC;  (3)  Warner 
Robins  ALC;  (4)  Sacramento  ALC;  (5)  San  Antonio  ALC; 

(6)  International  Logistics  Center,  Wright-Patterson  AFB; 
and  (7)  Other  (2750  ABW,  AF  Clothing  &  Textile  Office, 
etc.).  Of  these  groupings  only  one  division  contained 
enough  elements  (n  _>  30)  to  be  used  to  test  the  null  hypo¬ 
thesis.  Ogden  ALC  contained  a  sample  size  of  72  which  was 
sufficiently  large  to  apply  the  Central  Limit  Theorem  and 
do  the  statistical  testing  required.  As  indicated  in 
Table  4,  the  decision  rule  to  conclude  Hq  is  .844  <_  x 
<  1.156.  For  this  sample,  x  =  1.328,  therefore  we 


concluded  ,  that  the  estimated  costs  originating  at  Ogden 
ALC  are  not  accurate. 

Research  Question  Number  4.  What  is  the  accuracy 
of  cost  estimates  by  category  of  case? 

The  original  sample  of  176  defined  order  cases  was 
then  stratified  by  the  category  of  each  case.  The  cate¬ 
gories  are:  (1)  A,  (2)  B,  (3)  C,  (4)  G,  (5)  H,  (6)  L, 

(7)  M,  (8)  P,  (9)  V,  and  (10)  Other  (J,  W,  X,  Y,  N) .  Of 
these  ten  categories  only  two  had  sample  sizes  sufficiently 
large  to  apply  the  statistical  tests.  The  categories,  as 
indicated  in  Table  4,  are  the  "A"  cases,  n  =  37,  and  ”L" 
cases,  n  =  47.  For  the  "A"  cases  the  acceptance  region  fo^ 
Hg  was  calculated  as  .814  £  x  £  1.186.  x  =  1.275  >  1.186 
therefore  we  concluded  ,  that  the  accuracy  of  cost  esti¬ 
mates  for  "A"  cases  is  not  equal  to  1;  not  accurate. 

The  mean  accuracy  of  "L"  cases  was  2.086.  This 
value  fell  within  the  acceptable  region  of  HQ  because  the 
calculated  acceptance  region  was  -.342  £  x  £  2.342.  (Be 
aware  that  it  was  not  possible  to  have  a  negative  value  for 
x  because  all  values  of  ACC  >  0.)  The  large  acceptance 
region  about  x  was  due  to  the  comparatively  high  standard 
error  of  the  sample:  .816.  The  standard  error  is  a  measure 
of  variability  in  the  sample  values  (10:201).  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  sample  of  "L"  cases  revealed  that  one  case  did 
have  an  extremely  large  ACC  value:  39.373.  Consequently, 


for  the  subpopulation  of  "L"  cases  we  concluded  hq,  that 
the  cost  estimates  are  accurate  (y  =  1) . 

Research  Question  Number  5 

What  is  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates  on  selected 
FMS  items?  Can  these  be  related  according  to  category  of 
case  or  price  estimating  source? 

The  unit  price  of  each  item  in  the  176  sample  cases 
was  recorded  and  then  grouped  into  price  ranges.  A  price 
range  of  $10.01  -  $70.00  was  selected  for  analysis  because 
this  range  contained  a  sufficiently  large  (n  =  108)  sample 
of  items.  The  price  range  with  the  highest  frequency  was 
expected  to  include  items  from  most  categories  of  cases 
and  from  most  estimating  sources.  By  selecting  as  narrow 
a  price  range  as  possible  we  expected  to  include  items 
that  were  handled  similarly  in  the  FMS  process;  i.e. , 

$10.01  -  $70.00  items  would  be  given  the  same  administra¬ 
tive  handling  (priorities  and  other  conditions  excepted) . 
This  sample  of  108  items  was  examined  to  gather  further 
information  about  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates. 

The  value  for  the  accuracy  (ACC)  for  each  item  was 
computed  as  a  ratio  of  the  Estimated  Unit  Cost  (EUC) 
divided  by  the  Delivered  Unit  Cost  (DUC) .  The  value  for 
EUC  and  DUC  was  obtained  from  the  DD  Form  1513  and  the 
R058  report  respectively.  Similar  to  the  case  analysis, 
the  value  of  ACC  could  be  any  number  greater  than  0.  Table  5 


TABLE  5 


PROPORTIONAL  BREAKDOWN  OF  SAMPLE  (ITEMS) 


Value  of  ACC 

n 

n/108 

ACC  <  1 

17 

.157 

ACC  =  1 

42 

.389 

ACC  >  1 

49 

.454 

TOTAL 

108 

1.00 

indicates  the  proportional  breakdown  of  the  sample  by  the 
individual  values  of  ACC.  This  breakdown  indicates  a  high 
proportion  of  the  accuracy  values  (38.9  percent)  equals 
exactly  1.  That  this  is  a  higher  percentage  than  the 
accuracy  of  cases  overall  (23.3  percent)  can  be  expected 
because  it  is  more  likely  that  the  price  of  a  single  item 
will  remain  constant  than  it  is  likely  that  the  price  of 
a  group  of  items  (such  as  a  case)  will  remain  constant. 

As  previously  determined,  an  acceptable  level  of 
accuracy  for  the  estimated  cost  is  ±10  percent  of  the 
delivered  cost.  The  sample  proportions  of  ACC  using  a 
±10  percent  acceptable  limit  are  displayed  in  Table  6. 
Clearly,  the  majority  (54.6  percent)  of  estimated  costs 
for  individual  items  fell  within  the  acceptable  range  of 
accuracy. 

To  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  cost  estimates 
for  items  overall ,  the  mean  value  of  ACC  was  used  as  the 
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TABLE  6 


PROPORTIONAL  BREAKDOWN  GIVEN  ±10  PERCENT 
ACCEPTABLE  ACCURACY  (ITEMS) 


Value  of  ACC 

n 

n/108 

ACC  <  .9 

10 

.093 

.9  <  ACC  <1.1 

59 

.546 

ACC  >1.1 

39 

.361 

TOTAL 

108 

1.00 

test  statistic  to  test  the  null  hypothesis.  HQ,  the  null 
hypothesis,  was  that  the  estimates  of  costs  for  items  are 
accurate;  the  alternative,  ,  was  that  the  estimates  are 
not  accurate.  That  is: 

Hq :  u  =  1,  estimated  costs  are  accurate; 

H^:  u  /  1,  estimated  costs  are  not  accurate. 

The  a  limit  for  this  statistical  test  was  again  established 
at  .10.  Using  the  SPSS  computer  program,  the  standard 
error  of  the  sample,  s(x),  equaled. 059.  The  decision  rule 
for  the  hypothesis  was: 

If  .903  <  x  <_  1.09  7,  conclude  H^; 

If  x  <  .903  or  x  <  1.097,  conclude  . 

Since  x  =  1.153  for  the  sample,  we  concluded  ,  that  the 
estimated  costs  are  inaccurate  for  items  overall. 
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Stratified  Items 


The  sample  of  items  from  the  defined  order  cases 
were  again  stratified  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  source  of  the 
estimated  cost,  and  (2)  by  the  category  of  the  item.  When 
stratified,  a  mean  value  of  ACC  was  computed  for  each 
stratum  and  used  to  test  the  null  hypothesis.  For  each 
stratum  a  new  rejection  region  was  calculated  using  the 
standard  error  for  that  sample.  Just  as  some  strata  of 
the  cases  could  not  be  tested  using  the  Central  Limit 
Theorem,  some  of  the  stratified  samples  of  items  could  not 
be  tested  because  their  sample  size  was  not  sufficiently 
large  (n  >_  30)  .  Table  7  is  a  breakdown  of  the  strata 
tested,  their  standard  errors ,  acceptance  regions ,  mean  ACC 
values,  and  the  hypothesis  conclusions .  A  breakdown  of  all 
the  item  samples  and  statistics  is  given  in  Appendix  G. 


TABLE  7 

SUMMARY  OF  SAMPLES  TESTED  (ITEMS) 


Sample  Tested 

s(x) 

Ai<x<a2 

X 

Conclusion 
H0  H1 

Overall 

.059 

.903<x<1.097 

1.153 

X 

Ogden  (Source) 

.089 

.854<x<1.146 

1.159 

X 

"B"  (Category)* 

.056 

.908<x<1.092 

1.123 

X 

"L"  (Category)* 

.025 

.  9  59<x<l . 041 

1.050 

X 

*Note : 

"B"  cases 

are  Spares;  "L" 

cases  are  Equip- 

ment . 
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Items  by  Source.  When  stratified  by  source  of  the 
cost  estimates,  only  one  sample  was  sufficiently  large  to 
test  the  null  hypothesis.  The  stratum  of  items  which  had 
Ogden  ALC  as  a  source  of  estimate  contained  a  sufficiently 
large  sample  size  of  items,  (n  =  42) ,  to  apply  the  Central 
Limit  Theorem  and  assume  a  normal  distribution  of  the  value 
for  ACC.  Table  7  shows  the  decision  rule  to  include 
was  .854  £  x  £  1.146.  Since  x  =  1.159  for  this  sample, 
we  rejected  Hq  and  concluded  that  the  estimated  costs  are 
not  accurate. 

Items  by  Category.  The  sample  of  108  items  was 
stratified  by  the  categories  of  items.  There  are  ten 
possible  categories  into  which  the  items  may  fall  (A,  B,  C, 
G,  H,  L,  M,  P,  V,  Other) ;  however,  when  divided  by  cate¬ 
gory  the  items  fell  in  only  five  categories:  A,  B,  C,  L, 

V.  Of  the  five  categories  represented,  only  two  contained 
samples  sufficiently  large  enough  to  be  tested — B  and  L. 

The  categories  B  and  L  contained  34  and  33  items  in  their 
samples,  respectively. 

Table  7  indicates  the  two  categories  tested  and 
the  calculated  acceptance  regions.  For  the  items  in  cate¬ 
gory  B  cases,  the  acceptance  region  to  conclude  Hq  was 
.908  £  x  £  1.092.  The  mean  ACC,  x,  for  the  sample  equaled 
1.123.  x  =  1.123  >  1.092,  therefore  we  rejected  Hq  and 


concluded  ,  that  the  estimated  costs  of  items  from  $10.01 
to  $70.00,  for  B  cases,  are  not  accurate. 

The  computed  mean  accuracy  of  items  in  category  L 
cases  was  1.050.  The  calculated  acceptance  region  for  Hq 
was  .959  £  x  <_  1.041.  For  the  sample  of  items  x  =  1.050 
>  1.041,  therefore  we  again  rejected  HQ  and  concluded  . 
For  this  sample  we  concluded  that  the  estimated  costs  are 


not  accurate. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  intent  of  this  study  was  to  support  or  dismiss 
the  perception  that  FMS  price  estimates  are  inaccurate. 

The  scope  was  limited  to  include  only  defined  order  cases 
managed  by  AFLC ,  excluding  systems  sales  and  CLSSA  programs. 
This  chapter  concludes  the  report  of  this  study  and  pre¬ 
sents  the  findings  answering  each  research  question.  Also 
included  are  recommendations  for  possible  management 
investigation  and  areas  for  further  research  based  on  the 
findings . 

Findings 

Research  Question  1 .  What  is  an  acceptable  level 
of  accuracy  for  the  estimated  costs? 

Both  AFLC  and  foreign  representatives  expressed 
the  opinion  that  an  estimated  price  that  came  within  +10 
percent  of  the  delivered  cost  would  be  acceptably  accurate. 

Research  Question  2.  What  is  the  accuracy  of  cost 
estimates  for  FMS  cases  overall? 

The  mean  accuracy  of  the  sample  was  1.664.  This 
value  indicates  that  prices  for  material  value  are  over¬ 
estimated  in  comparison  to  the  final  delivered  value 


(ACC  =  =  1.664),  The  statistical  testing  concluded 

that  price  estimates  for  defined  order  cases  overall  are 
inaccurate.  Research  indicated  the  inaccuracy  tends 
towards  overestimating  prices. 

Research  Question  3.  What  is  the  accuracy  of  cost 
estimates  by  source  of  estimate? 

When  the  sample  of  176  cases  was  stratified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sources  of  price  estimates,  only  the  stratum  of 
cases  estimated  by  Ogden  ALC  contained  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  to  allow  statistical  testing.  The  mean  accuracy 
of  the  cases  estimated  by  Ogden  was  1.328.  As  it  was  for 
the  cases  overall,  the  case  values  estimated  by  Ogden  ALC 
tend  to  be  overestimated.  The  statistical  test  indicated 
that  the  estimated  costs  on  defined  order  cases  from  Ogden 
ALC  are  inaccurate. 


Research  Question  4.  What  is  the  accuracy  of  cost 
estimates  by  category  of  case? 

When  the  sample  of  cases  was  stratified  by  cate¬ 
gory  of  case,  only  two  categories,  "A"  and  "L",  contained 
sufficient  numbers  of  cases  to  analyze.  The  mean  accu¬ 
racy  for  "A"  cases  was  1.275.  This  was  found  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  estimates  for  "A"  cases  are  inaccurate  and 
overestimated.  The  mean  accuracy  for  ”L"  cases  was  2.086. 
The  estimated  costs  for  these  cases  were  found  to  be 
accurate.  However,  the  resulting  conclusion  for  the  ”L" 
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cases  was  a  result  of  the  standard  error  for  this  stratum 
which  at  .816  was  a  relatively  large  figure.  This  large 
standard  error  was  a  reflection  of  an  extreme  deviation  in 
the  sample  data.  Consequently,  this  conclusion  may  be  less 
valid  than  the  others  in  this  study. 

Research  Question  5.  What  is  the  accuracy  of  cost 
estimates  on  selected  FMS  items?  Can  these  be  related 
according  to  the  category  of  case  or  the  price  estimating 
source? 

Statistical  testing  of  the  mean  accuracy  of  the 
estimated  costs  of  the  items  concluded  that  the  estimates 
are  inaccurate.  When  the  sample  of  selected  items  was 
stratified  according  to  the  category  of  case  on  which  they 
had  been  purchased,  only  category  "B"  and  "L"  cases  had 
sufficient  data  for  analysis.  The  accuracies  of  "B"  cases 
and  "L"  cases  were  both  found  to  indicate  inaccurate  price 
estimates.  When  the  items  were  stratified  by  source  of 
estimate,  only  the  stratum  of  items  estimated  by  Ogden  ALC 
had  a  sufficient  amount  of  data  for  analysis.  Again,  the 
cost  estimates  were  found  to  be  inaccurate.  All  estimated 
costs  for  items,  both  stratified  and  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
overestimated . 

Conclusions 

The  research  objective  of  this  thesis  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  accuracy  of  price  estimates  given  to  foreign 


customers  by  AFLC  for  defined  order  FMS  cases.  This 
research  was  motivated  by  the  need  to  substantiate  common 
perceptions  of  price  estimating  performance.  This  research 
indicated  that  the  mean  accuracy  of  price  estimates  given 
to  foreign  customers  by  AFLC  for  defined  order  FMS  cases 
was  1.664  or  that  the  estimated  cost  was  166.4  percent  of 
the  final  delivered  value.  This  shows  that  AFLC  over¬ 
estimated  costs  on  defined  order  cases.  Further,  except 
for  the  sample  of  cases  in  category  "L" ,  each  test  in  this 
study  concluded  that  estimated  costs  were  inaccurate  and 
had  in  fact  been  overestimated.  A  look  at  the  proportions 
of  cases  and  items  which  were  accurate,  overestimated, 
or  underestimated  confirmed  that  overestimated  cases  and 
items  constituted  a  significant  part  of  the  samples  and  by 
inference,  the  population.  Based  on  this  study,  under¬ 
estimating  prices  for  defined  order  FMS  cases  may  not  be 
a  serious  problem  for  AFLC.  However,  underestimates  were 
made.  It  was  outside  the  scope  of  this  study  to  evaluate 
the  logistical,  financial,  or  management  problems  resulting 
from  those  underestimated  cases.  It  may  be  that  this  small 
proportion  of  cases  could  have  caused  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  trouble  for  FMS  managers  and  purchasers.  Whether 
or  not  the  overestimated  cases  caused  problems  for  the 
Purchaser  would  depend  on  the  country  involved.  In  talk¬ 
ing  to  people  who  work  with  FMS  programs,  one  could  con¬ 
clude  that  an  overestimated  case,  especially  one  that  was 


within  +10  percent  of  the  final  value,  was  not  viewed  as  a 
major  management  problem  for  the  Purchaser. 

Recommendations  and  Areas  for 
Further  Research 

One  recommendation  which  can  be  made  as  a  result 
of  this  study  is  that  the  International  Logistics  Center 
(ILC)  look  into  the  feasibility  of  monitoring  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis  the  relationship  between  the  estimated  and 
delivered  values  of  FMS  cases.  The  data  is  readily  avail¬ 
able  and  the  information  generated  would  give  FMS  managers 
and  policy  makers  a  timely  indicator  of  performance.  The 
information  would  also  show  when  price  estimating  pro¬ 
cedures  should  be  adjusted  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
Having  this  information  would  also  allow  FMS  managers  to 
respond  to  customers'  perceptions  of  price  estimate  accu¬ 
racy. 

Another  recommendation  is  that  price  estimating 
procedures  be  given  a  thorough  and  critical  review  by  HQ 
AFLC  with  the  purpose  of  incorporating  what  is  now  known 
through  research  and  the  experience  of  AFLC  and  ILC  manage¬ 
ment  about  ways  to  make  price  estimates  more  accurate. 
Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  make  exact  price  esti¬ 
mates,  any  effort  to  improve  accuracy  will  help  lessen  the 
management  problems  now  being  experienced  by  both  the  ILC 
and  foreign  country  managers  of  FMS  programs  when  price 
estimates  prove  to  be  inaccurate. 
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During  the  course  of  this  research  effort  several 
areas  for  further  research  were  identified.  Among  these 
were  the  following: 

1.  This  study  could  be  repeated,  redefining  the 
population  to  insure  a  sufficiently  large  sample  in  each 
case  category  or  for  each  source  of  estimate.  This  would 
allow  a  comparative  analysis  of  these  subpopulations  that 
was  not  possible  in  this  thesis. 

2.  The  sale  of  weapon  systems  with  associated 
support  is  an  important  aspect  of  FMS  which  was  not 
addressed  in  this  thesis.  Considering  the  high  cost  and 
political  importance  of  these  sales,  a  study  of  price  esti 
mate  accuracy  for  systems  cases  would  be  of  great  interest 

3.  Among  the  factors  believed  to  impact  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  price  estimates,  the  appropriateness  of  the  infla¬ 
tion  factor  used  was  frequently  mentioned.  Research  in 
this  area  may  be  of  benefit  to  AFLC  when  revising  FMS  pro¬ 
cedures  . 

4.  Some  people  working  in  AFLC  believe  that  price 
estimates  can  be  improved  by  retrieving  and  reviewing  cur¬ 
rent  cost  information  which  is  now  available  to  FMS  mana¬ 
gers  through  the  information  systems  which  record  FMS 
deliveries.  It  would  be  useful  to  determine  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  providing  price  estimating  support  through  these 
existing  systems. 


Due  to  the  variety  of  articles  and  services  avail¬ 
able  and  the  number  of  purchasers  participating  in  FMS 
cases  [the]  system  identifies  the  purchaser  and  the 
material  or  services  being  sold  [26:4-1]. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  FMS  case  identifier  is  made  up  of  a 
two-digit  alphanumeric  code  for  the  purchasing  country  or 
organization  followed  by  a  dash  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Service  Code  -  "D".  This  is  followed  by  a  dash  and  a 
three-letter  case  designator.  A  typical  FMS  case  identi¬ 
fier  could  be:  AT-D-AAB.  "AT"  is  the  country  code  that 
identifies  the  purchaser — in  this  case,  Australia.  The 
letter  "D"  is  used  for  all  USAF-managed  FMS  cases  (U.S. 

Army  uses  service  code  "B" ,  U.S.  Navy  uses  service  code 
"P") .  The  first  position  of  the  three-letter  case  desig¬ 
nator  identifies  the  category  of  material  or  services  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  case.  The  second  and  third  positions  are 
used  to  identify  one  case  from  another  within  the  same 
category  and  for  the  same  purchaser  (26:4-2).  In  the 
example,  the  first  "A"  of  the  designator  identifies  the 
category  as  munitions,  the  last  two  letters  indicate  that 
this  is  the  second  munitions  case  established  for  Australia. 
(The  first  case  would  have  been  AT-D-AAA,  the  third  case 
would  be  AT-D-AAC)  (26:4-2). 


The  following  is  a  list  of  codes  used  in  the  first 
position  of  the  case  designator  to  identify  the  categories 
of  items  or  services  included  in  the  case.  The  letters 
I,  0,  and  Q  are  not  used  (26:4-1  to  4-8). 


Notes 


*  Defined  Order  case  included  in  the  population  of 
this  study. 

**Can  be  either  Defined  Order  or  Blanket  Order 
Case.  It  is  included  in  the  population  of  this  study  if 
it  is  a  Defined  Order  case. 

No  asterisk  indicates  Blanket  Order  Case.  Not 
included  in  the  population. 


*  A 

*  B 

*  C 

*  D 

E 

*  F 
**  G 

*  H 

*  J 
K 

*  L 
**  M 

**  N 


Munitions 
Spare  parts 

Cartridge  Actuated  Devices  and  Propellant  Actuated 
Devices  (CAD/PAD) 

Systems  Sales  of  Communications,  Electromagnetic, 
Meteorological  facilities  (CEM) 

Support  Equipment  (previously  designated  as  an 
"LX_"  case) 

Training  Films  and  film  strips 

Technical  services 

Transportation  services 

Aircraft  ferry  services 

Follow-on  spares  support  under  CLSSA 

Equipment 

Programmed  depot  and  emergency  repair,  overhaul, 
and  return  of  major  items 

Follow-on  engineering  support 
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**  P  -  Publications 


R  -  Spare  parts  (Blanket  Order  Case) 

S  -  Aircraft  system  sales 
**  T  -  Training 

*  U  -  Reserves 

**  V  -  Class  IV  modifications 

*  W  -  Class  V  modifications 

X  -  Trust  Fund  Account  (not  an  FMS  case) 

*  Y  -  System  sale  (other  than  aircraft  or  CEM) 

*  Z  -  Leases  under  Title  10  USC  2667  (not  an  FMS  case) 
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APPENDIX  B 
ESTIMATED  COST 
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In  accordance  with  AFR  400-3,  Block  21  of  the 
DD  Form  1513  is  the  "estimated  articles  and  services  costs 
in  whole  dollars  [26:6-26]."  This  figure  includes  all 
direct  charges  and  should  not  include  administration  or 
accessorial  charges.  This  cost  is  used  in  the  study  unless 
DD  Forms  1513-1  or  1513-2  have  been  issued. 

The  DD  Form  1513-1  is  the  document  used  for  certain 
bilateral  amendments  to  FMS  cases.  It  is  used  to  reflect 
small  changes  in  scope  when  it  would  be  impractical  to 
process  a  new  DD  Form  1513.  For  example,  minor  increases 
in  the  quantity  of  an  item  ordered  on  a  defined  order  case, 
or  increases  in  the  time  of  performance  which  result  in 
increased  cost  would  both  be  processed  using  a  DD  Form 
1513-1.  An  amended  cost  estimate,  if  different  from  that 
given  on  the  original  DD  Form  1513,  is  reflected  in  Block 
22b  of  the  DD  Form  1513-1.  In  this  study,  the  amended  cost 
estimate  will  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  original  DD  Form  1513 
estimate. 

A  DD  Form  1513-2  is  used  for  unilateral  notices  of 
actions  under  existing  LOA  conditions  and  for  certain 
bilateral  actions  as  authorized  by  MASM,  Part  III  (26:6-38). 
If  the  DD  Form  1513-2  is  issued  because  of  item  cancella¬ 
tion  or  quantity  reduction,  the  Revised  Cost  given  in 
Block  19b  of  the  DD  Form  1513-2  will  be  used  in  place  of 
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the  original  estimate.  If  the  DOD  Form  1513-2  is  issued 
for  any  other  reason,  the  Revised  Cost  will  not  be  used. 


APPENDIX  C 

DD  FORMS  1513,  1513-1,  AND  1513-2 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
OFFER  AND  ACCEPTANCE 


III  PURCHASER  (Np mt  pH  AUJrral  flip  Cope/ 


general  CONDITIONS 


A.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITIO  STATES 

I  V»«i  lo  furnuj.  Wkft  iitmt  from  in  f)<pj»iiiwM  of  Otitmt  iHnfiMliir  Tffmrt  in  at  “OOD~1  iotas  an d  moutcn,  or  in  prncut* 
in*ni  under  iwim  and  c-MidHtniit  cn*<.ai*nt  wtn  l>00  re*  via' nine  ana  Pi<v<f  dur»s  *n»  pt'icwmr  lor  th*  Purunver.  ihr  DOD  -.n*a.  in  lencra' 
employ  in*  uni*  contract  (Uuw.  tn*  sans*  contract  jairntminnon,  and  :n«  umt  ntcftciion  procedures  u  •niiW  N  uwd  .i  rtNWini  for  ns*»f 
<  seep*  it  o«n«n*u*  nuiMiinl  bv  th*  Purct-uter  ana  at  acr**a  to  b»  th*  GOD.  Units*  Hi*  purchaser  f»a»  ini'xMrJ  nm  a  wit  mure*  contractor  »# 
J«wrrai*4.  and  inn  Letter  ol  Uffre  and  Acceotane*  reflects  acceptance  of  <uiR  designation  *■»  tut  DOD.  in*  Purchaser  understands  mat  iHtction 
of  (he  contractor  anurct  in  ml  tfu»  reuwqemrnt  it  sot*!»  th*  (ttormtihilit .  of  m*  (nr.imnuAi  ol  in*  United  S'iies  Ihvfrinaitrr  referred  u»  •«  "USC’I. 
r 'iiuwr.  tor  fwtKMrr  urtti  thit  Ur  imuu  States  OoU  a  suieiy  nta«*allt  for  iwiaiuiuil  ta*  ttrnu  ia<  conftiioat  of  ait  mauatu  — r» ia*r>  to 
(ulliil  tO*  requirements  in  tnr  Letter  ol  Offer 

2.  Ad»i»*s  i n.t  .. *»m  hi*  DOD  procures  lor  ns#if.  nt  contracit  mcioJt  w-arrani*  clauses  ••nl»  on  m  rntrunnii  bain.  Howes#*.  the 
CSC  than  with  inp-;i  lo  .umt  :**n.g  procured.  ana  upon  timeiv  nonet  jnrmpi  to  iht  rsirnt  possible  m  uMnn  ini  particular  or  totctal  con¬ 
tract  provisions  aivi  w  arrant  n-s  desired  h»  tn«  i'orcnjtrr.  T>e  USG  further  mtrt  to  cvrrctte.  uron  tftr  burth.nvt  i  request.  am  ntim  finciujtr# 
tm»t*  iinnii  under  an*  «v vrant.es •  tnr  I  SO  mat  natt  under  »m  contract  cgnururd  w«tn  lb*  procurement  &f  »n>  nernt.  Ant  additional  cod 
.Vaulting  from  obtaining  igrtiil  contract  pr»*scH.ns  or  warranties.  or  tnc  ever  cite  rights  mtdrr  iucn  rr-muont  or  warrants#*.  or  ant  other  rights 
that  ti.r  USU  oi>  ba»*  under  ant  vnniraci  connected  with  tut  procurement  of  items,  .nail  ••«  cnattil  iv  the  (’urtiuwt 

).a.  Shall,  in'tu  tit*  t  jndKioo  it  ulRtmitr  «r*cifir<i  hi-*m  lr|..  “  Vi  n  ).  tepid  or  tr place  at  n«»  rsira  cost  lefens*  aritcV*  tap p lard  from 
WO  tiwit  scoirh  .nr  danucrJ  nr  found  to  nr  defective  in  respect  of  mitrrul  or  nmkmamhip  »1»«  it  it  established  fat  tin*  ifrfiorncm  tutted 
prior  to  pucace  «»l  till*.  ■*  f.vuca  to  0*  Jefectiv*  ot  Jnwn  iu  such  a  drat#*  liana  th*  item*  .annul  h«  o«d  at  ><l  for  th*  fi  at  pot*  for  *>hsch  thr  v 
•»*r*  designed.  Qualified  frf'*t*nt*ii**s  it  ih«  I  SG  anu  of  th*  I'urcluvet  upon  notification  pursuant  to  paragraph  SO  helots,  shall  agree  -ms  in* 
liability  of  tn*  USG  h«r«und*r  and  th*  corrective  sieps  to  be  taken 

►  With  m?i'i  to  n«ms  Nuif  procured  for  tale  to  th*  Purchaser,  th*  U5C  hmt  to  r  tree  is*  warrant!#*  m  lt«h*lf  of  th*  Porch****  our- 
tuant  in  A2.  >#«**  to  allure.  to  tht  recent  provided  l>»  ih«  warrants.  replacement  or  correction  of  su*n  Heirs  found  to  0*  defective. 

C.  In  iJdiiHin.  the  C  SC  warrant*  the  ml*  of  all  items  sold  to  th*  Purchaser  h«rcund*r.  Th*  L' SO.  Ivmivit,  makes  no  warrantees  other 
than  those  specifically  tet  forth  herein.  !n  particular  the  UiO  dtkclaiitts  an»  liability  resulling  from  pau.H  infringe  mc-nt  occasioned  by  th*  utt  or 
manulacture  n«  >>c  fo*  Pure  laser  outtid*  in*  United  States  of  it«m«  vupptsed  Reminder 

*  Afreet  to  deliver  and  pass  title  to  tne  item*  to  tnr  Pwchaier  ai  the  initial  point  of  shipment  uniats  otherwise  specified  in  this  Offer 
and  Acceptance  With  tespeci  to  defense  articles  procured  fur  sal*  to  th*  Purchaser.  Hu*  will  normally  t*  at  the  manufacture!*’  loading  (acuities, 
wim  icsrect  to  Jrfens*  articles  lurmshed  irons  Hikii.  ihn  ».y  nnrmatls  h*  at  th*  U'.S  arput  Art ukt  seal  he  packed,  jnted  o t  others* a*  prepared 
fo*  shipment  rrtoe  to  the  time  tilt*  pastes.  If  "Point  r.f  Deliver.  ••  n  srrcilted  ••lh*rs»-tse  than  ihe  muul  point  ul  snipm*nt  th*  suctM'in*  'lilirars 
Dewart  men  i  or  l>l*aw  vaeoes  »ill  arrant*  movement  of  *.h*  items  to  J»*  authonrvd  deliver*  point  *«  r*.mb<itsaoie  sersnr*  bus  mil  p*aa  till*  at 
in*  iruwaa  pmnt  of  shipment,  ih*  CSC  divciutnt  an*  uahtlitv  for  namaa*  or  iosa  to  th*  items  .« correct  alter  MM|'  n#  ud<  irrespeeuv*  of  ««h*thtr 
tranw.3riai.on  is  iv  common  ranter  or  0*  Ulr  U.3.  D*f*nae  rranapnrsauoo  Svsiem 

I  AJ 'net  slat  a  Unless  oi Rerun*  vpecitwd.  USG  standard  items  will  te  furnished  without  rtfjrd  to  mak*  ■*  iridrL 

n  Thr  ptKe  of  items  in  h*  pt' 'Cared  shall  h*  at  th**  total  cost  to  th*  USG  Unless  uinsmste  specified.  rh«  cuti  ecf mutes  of  items  to  S* 

rm.cured.  a«ailitMlns  d*r**mirrai»on.  pavmrnt  schcjul*.  ami  Jvhsnrrv  pmtrcftons  ^vutci  are  mtimitrs  based  on  current  jsjiljhl*  data  Tht  USG  vssll 
JU  .Is  best  tifiets  to  advise  the  Purchaser  ot  its  autnonerd  rtpresentaiisrs  bs  OD  Form  ISI  J-2 

(I)  «f  an»  Mlentifcahlt  cost  increase  that  mryhi  result  mi  an  increase  m  the  "Eatitnaird  Total  Costs  in  tscess  of  10  percent. 

(21  of  anv  chances  in  the  pavmeni  schedulets).  and 

f 3|  of  ans  drlavs  which  might  vu-nifrcancts  affect  th#  estimated  delivers  dates: 
hut  its  failure  tr»  vo  iJ»»»  of  1  he  above  shall  not  affect  the  Purchaser’s  obligation  under  paragraph*  B  I  and  8  J  below 

v  Thr  USG  wdi.  however,  us*  ns  best  effort*  to  detiser  items  sir  renJer  services  foe  the  imnuni  and  at  the  times  quoted. 

«  Under  unusual  and  compellin*  eucutn«taiicrs  »»tn  the  national  interest  >1  the  United  States  so  rrsiuiMt.  the  USG  reserves  the  fight  io 

cancel  or  suspend  ail  ..r  pin  ot  this  Ofln  md  Accept  sue*  at  au>  time  tHv-t  to  the  delivers  nt  defense  articles  nr  performance  r.|  sem.es  (mclud.na 
rointnei  f*:r  1  St",  .had  »•*  rcponsibl#  toe  ail  termination  costs  of  *ts  suppliers  resulting  worn  .anceilations  or  suspensions  ander  Iht*  paragraph. 

y  Shall  refund  lu  th*  Purchaser  am  pa.mrnis  recessed  hereunder  whnh  prove  :o  h*  si.  ruets  of  the  imal  total  c-»»t  of  deliserv  and 
i-ertnr  manve  i.l  this  (Met  and  Accrptauce.  and  .re  not  require  j  to  cover  arrearages  on  oth«r  open  *lffrr«  utJ  Acrpiaisrs  ot  th*  For.  Haver 

b  Advices  chut  personnel  performing  dcler.se  ttrrn.es  provided  under  this  Offer  anj  Acceptance  vsitJ  tot  perforin  anv  duties  ol  a  .cn- 
haiani  nature,  nscludii'g  anv  dutxs  relating  tn  training  sdvttm*  or  ntlurscise  provsdmg  aorsianc*  regarding  comhai  activities,  oultsd*  th*  (.nitrd 
5lat*s  in  connection  with  the  perform mce  >>f  ‘ise  ds  lens*  vrsices. 

9.  VJvisrs  that  in  th*  a.snrnmciu  or  vtnpk.s menl  of  United  States  personnel  lot  the  performance  of  this  Otter  and  AccepratHe.  the  '.’SG 
ssli  m.r  rake  into  account  tac*.  reliaton.  natn.nsl  .metn  <*r  se\. 

10.  Sdvivgs  tl-at  notwithstanding  Pnrcfaset  s  agreenunt  lo  pav  interest  on  anv  net  amount  bv  which  hnivliaver  mas  he  sis  arrears  on  pa*- 
t*ei.t»  fjs  twosuled  !••*  »n  paragraph  B.J.g  helms  s.  I  SG  funds  wul  not  n«  used  lor  Jivhursrments  bv  UGD  to  ns  contract -*r*  m  ihe  event  »f  anv 
sum  arrears  m  ptemmts.  Xcvudinclv.  failure  bv  rh*  i'urcnas**  to  mace  nmrly  pevmenr*  ■!»  tn*  amwuntv  due  mu  recall  *n  Jela*s  in  wnvrad  rer- 
for  mans  c  «v  l)tj|)  v<otiravlof  •  claims  b'  coniricMHs  t*d  increased  costs  I  including  the  arose  mentioned  interest  cost.l.  claims  bv  cuntract.Hs  t..r 
tcrminaimn  I  u  Pi  lit  c  tor  breach  ot  contract  or  termination  ot  contract*  by  th*  USG  under  this  cx  ntl.er  open  t'livrv  and  Acceptances  wl  th#  Purchase* 
at  I’laf shaver’s  ee prose. 

8.  THE  PURCHASER 

I  Shall  pav  tn  the  L'St*.  the  total  cost  to  th*  CSC  i< f  the  netm.  #»en  if  thr  final  total  cost  escerds  the  imnonts  estimated  .n  this  Offer 
end  Acceptance. 

2.  Shall  wit  pavmentC)  for  th*  Hems  hs  viwtkfs)  or  bs  wire  transfer  payable  m  United  States  dollars  to  the  Treasurer  ot  the  Unued 

Stales. 

1 1.  Snail  if  “Terms  >rrcil'  ”11111  with  acceptance  *,  f.gsistd  with  this  iWrt  and  Acceptance  a  check  »•*  wire  transfer  m  its*  full  amount 
vhown  is  the  evii.n  ile.l  t-ital  cost,  and  agrees  to  ntah*  such  .oIJummijI  ptvmenHM  is  mac  b*  speciHed  upon  mmiHttiun  of  nm  mgrraartst  and 
'equevltsl  t'.f  funds  to  covet  such  inrrea*«\ 

h  Agrees  it  'Terms”  specifies  pasment  to  he  “cash  prior  to  deliserv”  to  psv  in  the  USG  seek  amounts  at  such  limes  as  mas  he  cp*«Hied 
freon  time  to  lone  h»  His  US<1  finciinlnit  mv  >mH  deposit  v*t  forth  under  "Terms  ’l  m  order  lo  men  ravrt.riH  rr  iuirrinrnis  i.o  oticles  or  sersKcs 
to  hr  f  if  niched  Moiti  me  tev.ufces  of  th*  IS  |t*pHt<*i«nt  nf  (letense.  USG  it  quests  nu  luisds  mav  be  based  ni  mtimaied  tenuireib-nts  lo  o.*#r  t.oe- 
vasted  .'  liveiies  ot  articles  .o  costs  lo  PToshI*  defense  vc-rvHe*.  It  is  1  iG  polict  to  obtain  funds  wo  dass  in  advance  ul  ihe  time  DDL)  .Mans  such 
dell  vet  MTS  or  incurs  lucls  esrences  on  h#l  ul  |M  the  I'urcoaser. 

Sgrees.  if  ’•berm*  .pecitc  pismmi  bv  '’dependable  ondertaamg”  to  pas  to  the  USG  such  amounts  at  such  times  j*  mac  b<  sreviGed 

from  nine  it.  lime  bv  Hie  USG  (including  anv  imitil  depussi  set  tnrlh  •oi  ler  ’  f*rn.S,’i  in  of.let  Id  meet  payments  tequtred  bv  .wntridt  .ran  snich 

.len  s  are  ne.ng  pt«.. need,  .nd  ans  damages  amt  ..ids  mat  .nav  accrue,  of  hace  accrue. L  imm  l.i mucatiou  ol  vooirjcls  b»  Ih*  UM‘  because  «f 
I'dduvri  c  vanceliilH.ii  ..f  nm  infer  and  Acceptance  unjer  Partgraph  H.?.  i-ereuf.  t  Ha  rviaursts  fur  funds  mav  b#  based  uism.  estimated  t r outre- 
m«nr>  i  n  advance  and  priapnsS  ptvments  t..  *iip|i|i  >rs.  estimated  termination  lialolHv  delivers  t.srecavts  at  reniroer  ul  contltuvlive  deliver*  as  the 
cat*  ma»  h«.  It  «s  laht,  polls .  to  .411*10  victs  lung*  **tl  days  m  advance  ol  thr  time  USG  nukes  payments  <*tt  behalf  H  ihe  Pu<ch**e* 

».  Sger*s.  .1  ’  terms  ’  specify  ’*r»*"i*'i'  «t  iltlntty1*  that  bills  mav  he  dsted  aa  of  ih*  datrtil  «>f  delivers  nf  th*  J*f*na*  atiKies  nr  remier- 

mg  ot  ihe  defens.-  v«  trices,  m  upon  lore  vasts  ol  me  iairfsl  thereof 


*.-  Agrees.  .»  "f  rente  *  spent v  pjvment  under  1  Credo  Agreement  between  Iht  Purchaser  and  lk)0.  to  pas  to  Ih*  USG  un  a  “d*w*nd*M* 
undertaking"  "ml  m  jeeudatter  with  H  J.c.  above,  such  costs  at  mas  he  in  «tv«ss  ol  me  amount  funded  be  ih*  OcJH  Agtretbent. 

».  Attevs.  mu  requests  r*.e  Mn.ls  >e  h,*d(^s  under  paragraphs  9  j  1.  thruwgh  e.  abuse  at*  d.i*  m  l  pin"*  in  lull  on  ptet*PM'i»n.  or.  ii  « 
pgs  mewl  .late  »s  cure  Hied  thr  re  |U«vl  »■*  fund,  .e  hdl.  MS  thr  pasH.«nt  dal*  So  t|s:.-|li*d.  even  if  such  pi.  r-etH  ljt«  n  <v<l  us  aveesrj  with  |h* 
estimated  pjement  vchrduie  >f  o.v .  .vntnnrJ  01  nis  Otter  inJ  Acveptinc*.  Aithout  atfr.'ting  Parckis*r's  oM.gatu.n  n<  m.nt  such  pasmcmiri  wt»*n 
•lur  luciiinem iliv.P  coitcet  oug  a-istnc*  and  ie**cr*ss  ri.nwnts  estimated  Irrnoiialiun  uab.iilc  <ir  evidence  ”■  conciruct.se  dvit'ers  <e  vi>.|tv*i'|  n 
currort  of  rctucci  f..r  *iobic  t  bUb  *itl  be  made  acuighl*  to  use  but. hater  b»  l*uC>  upon  request  vshen  i r .-ropnat*.  Pir.haser  will  tiqwesi  adiust- 
.sient  ot  ao*  quest g.nel  nUvJ  items  ns  subsequent  submit. lots  of  required  diacrcpanvy  trpurts  in  accordance  with  paragrarh  0  a  hetww. 


hors  nicer  »  < 


iserag*  man 
v  -mooted  ir 


Agrees  to  pas  interest  on  tn.  net  amt  uni  hr  which  11  ■*  nt  atrea/s  on  favmemt.  Jetrrmined  h»  c.osttdering  .otirv (■»*'.  a. I  ql  in* 
pen  iij'rrc  oid  A.  rfua.rs  '»»th  in*  .iii(»  Interest  shad  n#  .aicutated  ..n  a  .:*■!>  hisit  Tht  le.ncipai  ainouM  •  ir.r  aihi'ifr  snail  fe 
the  eicess  of  .  •.niu'all**  onaocrai  rrquwen.rr.tt  of  tne  Pur.h.ster  ov.q  i.itiI  rum. native  u.ineoi.  sfrer  (aar'efls  i.ilmg  pa«h;rtit  doe 
t*  o.iei* si  ogM  sitao  hr  a  <*l*  n..t  lev.  :t, an  4  rat*  determ  n*J  t.  :h*  sr.retais  in*  Treaties  lakn.g  tm.i  < Obsiderai-OH  th*  current 
rt  •  »md  •*«  •  r.iioj,  ■<  snort q. rm  -bli«a turns  thr  USG  at  of  Ih*  last  das  ol  th*  month  precrauig  in*  «*t  arreatag*  and  tna*t  b« 

>m  th*  djlr  ol  net  aneatagr. 
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L  i  i  r*\Aw  i  I  C-A.hJtl 


d.  StwD  dasanal#  td*  Procuring  Aftacr  and  rtipMukW  hr«*  Offk*  and  #4dr*a  lMn«rf  to  vftNk  IN  U SC  adad  uNM  •» 

fund*  tM  Mk  »<w  i hi*  Offer  im4  Acer  pure*. 

4.  Shall  furnod  Hupping  matructmn*  foe  I  hr  drma  with  *1  IRIMMM  of  l hi*  Off**  1*4  AmfllMt.  Sock  IIM*CI4N  snail  wrtude  (a) 
OfRfltftM  Coda,  (b)  FteigM  »<mid«  Coda.  and  (c>  id*  Math  (a*  Cod*,  *»  apphcadO. 

I.  Stall  ba  mooNMhi*  for  obiammg  Ida  ifpropmu  »•*»*<«  coftnp  «*4  nu***  d»ifi«*4.  aad.  nnk  far  ima  aif«M  Or  id# 
U9C.  *M>»pnn  *  sport  bunt*. 

4.  StaU  *(«H  ml*  to  i ha  defeat*  mikM  ••  id*  tonal  PM*i  of  shipment  («#*  <4.  iNm«|.  dacdiiw  *1  ->W  do  mp#«*k  tm  *in*m 
accouniing  ami  art  1 1*  mem  a(  <ut*a  common  earner*.  Till*  t«  defense  artKla*  ifimpotiid  by  pored  (KM  «b*U  pnsa  to  tda  nocdaaaa  •*  data 

of  parrel  post  itupnrairi.  Staadwd  Form  J&4  td*U  M  toad  t*  submMtm#  cUints  lo  lb*  VSC,  for  a  meter,  shortage,  damage.  duplicate  Mini.  4*« 
Nflnaad,  Mnprooar  id* 41  if irai to*  or  uoprnpnr  documentation  **d  »d*U  da  »udm«l*d  nr  Pwchaser  promptly.  Claim*  of  S  100.00  «a  law  «nti  **l  04 
m»on ad  tm  oorfMn,  tdartapn,  or  diiuiri.  Claim*  racairad  after  or**  rear  from  4*1*  of  *******  of  title  or  bdlmg.  whichever  *  Ular.  will  da  dr*, 
allowed  bp  lb*  USC.  *****  <ba  USC  detarmuras  Ida*  unusual  **4  compel  bag  rttriWUN**  mvotvmg  latent  dafrcti  luetHy  awdiraiw*  of  Ida  da*. 

7.  May  caned  Ida  Offer  *<*d  Acceptance  «nb  impact  to  aoy  or  aU  of  Ida  drma  lair*  m  tdw  Off**  tad  Acceptance  at  imp  Imo*  pmnr  lo 
Ida  ftkrtrr  of  dafanaa  ad  teles  or  performance  of  irmctl  (inctndmg  naming).  II  *OaH  ba  raapowardw  for  all  coau  resulting  from  caocaUafioo  oodar 
Ida  paragraph. 

A.  ShaM.  turpi  aa  may  ntdam*#  da  mutualtv  agreed  in  wvnmg.  uae  id*  iiama  wM  data  under  ooly: 

a.  For  Ida  pnepow*  specified  u*  Ida  Mutual  Defeat*  Awmtaxea  Agreement.  if  aoy.  between  Ida  USC  and  tda  Pwcbnanr: 

b.  Foe  Ida  pur  pom*  iprcdlad  mi  any  btlaiaral  or  rapoapl  dafaaaa  fraaiy  to  wdred  Ida  USC  a  ad  Ida  Purchaacr  art  dord  pan  ram.  4  iu*  para¬ 
graph  a.  of  tMa  paragraph  a  loappdcihh.  or 

c.  For  internal  tuwnr.  MMlmdeal  aatfdafense.  and/or  ci*N  action.  if  lubpnr*  graph*  a.  aad  b.  of  tda  parafnpd  pro  laappdradN. 

9.  Slad  aoi  i  ram  far  tula  lo.  or  powawon  of.  Ida  Jefen**  articles.  components  and  aaaoewtad  tup  port  malarnl.  ralatad  training  or  older 
dafaaaa  service*  (taciudtng  any  ptao*.  ipacdualton*  or  tnfnrmMtnn)  fyinabtd  unde*  (da  Off**  and  Acceptance  lo  anyone  no*  an  off  ten.  anpbyai 
.  or  *f*at  of  id*  furcdaaar  (asciudmg  mnaporuuon  afracm).  and  Ida  1 1  not  use  or  parnot  Idair  us*  foa  puepoae*  oldat  id  an  idoa*  authorised  dy  ILg. 
a  bar*,  unlaw  Ida  written  conaan  ■  of  tda  USC  ha*  Tint  dean  obtained.  To  Ida  aaiani  Idai  any  Hama.  plan*,  specification*.  or  information  fur*  abed  m 
connection  wild  this  Offer  ami  Accrpianca  may  da  classified  by  Id*  USC  for  w  cur  Mr  purposes.  tda  Purcnaaer  adall  "JtWaa  a  aim  Oar  daaaaficaiHM 
and  employ  an  m*a*urc*  nrenaary  lo  preserve  *ucd  *acuriiy.  equcvataul  lo  Idoaa  «m ployed  dy  Ida  USC.  idroofdoot  Ida  pmod  during  which  tda 
USC  may  nanun  aued  cUsarf  teat  ion.  Tda  USC  «if  ua*  na  bast  affnrli  to  notify  id*  Purednaa*  if  Ida  claauAcalton  d  changed.  Tda  Purchaser  wdl 
anaora.  by  all  mean*  available  to  tl.  respacs  for  proprietary  rifdtt  m  any  dafana*  article  and  any  pinna,  apacdicau on*.  m  mfnrmnimn  fuennhad. 
wtsaiha*  palmed  o*  noi. 

C  INDEMNIFICATION  AND  ASSUMPTION  OF  RISKS: 

I.  tt  a  understood  by  id*  Purchase*  Ida!  Id*  USC  in  procnnnf  and  furnahang  Id*  dame  specified  m  Ida  Offer  and  Accaplanc*  does  an 
on  a  nonprofit  baa*  for  (da  banafU  of  th*  Purcdaaar.  Tda  Purchaser  lharafor*  under Ukr*.  i unmeet  id  A. A.  adoua.  lo  mdamnrfy  and  dirfd  Id*  USli. 
da  limit,  officer*,  and  employ***  Ninba  from  any  and  ill  low  or  l*idiHiy  [utaikrf  id  loaf  or  in  WWiicM  vNtk  mipdt  aro*  m  crmneclmn  add 
thta  Offer  and  Acceptance  beciuaa  of.  (■)  miury  lo  or  daaid  of  p*r»onnat  of  Purcdaaar  o*  third  panic*:  (nl  damaa*  tn  nr  daatrocttno  »f  (A) 
property  of  tda  0OO  fwnadad  lo  Purcdway  or  tupptian  tpanficaily  lo  impWmanl  Ida  Offer  and  Acceptance.  (HI  property  “f  Purcnaaer  (mcdnlmf 
Ida  item*  oeOrred  by  rurchaaar  purtuam  to  tda  Offer  and  Acceptance,  before  or  after  paauye  of  title  u>  Purcdaaarl.  nr  (C)  properly  of  I  boil  panic*: 
or  (iii)  paimi  infrtagamam.  %  ( 

1.  Subject  lo  any  aapmi.  apacM  contractual  wvrannea  od lamed  for  id*  Purcdaaar  in  accordance  «*d  A.J.  adnra.  Ida  Pmcdaacr  mraca 
M  re  Have  Ida  conincion  and  luh  contractor*  of  th*  USC  from  lability  for.  and  wdl  mum  tda  rod  of.  low  nr  damacr  to:  <*l  Purcdaaar'*  property 
(including  iha  iiama  procured  pwtuanl  lo  thu  Offer  and  Accaplanc*.  before  or.  after  Pawsg*  nf  ml*  In  Purchaser!  and  (■•)  properly  of  Idc  OOO 
rurnodad  <o  tupplim  tpacifially  to  impiemeol  iha  Off**  and  Acceptance,  to  Iha  una  **tcni  idal  USC  anudl  aw  urn*  for  n*  prnpuviy  if  *  mere 
procuring  for  uarlf  tda  item  or  dema  procured  pursuant  lo  iha  Offer  and  Acceptance, 
a  ACCEPTANCE: 

I.  To  accept  tda  Offer  and  Acceptance,  the  Purchwcr  «»•*  no*  la  tar  than  Ida  capo  a  lion  dal*  of  Id*  Offer  add  Acceptance,  a*  «et  forth 
damn,  return  three  copra*  properly  signed  In  id*  security  awotance  arena  in  in*  cemar  dastgnaiad  herein,  accompanied  by  sued  mlul  depron  '* 
older  payment  m  may  hr  required  by  Iha  Terms  herein.  In  addition.  Purchaser  writ  concurrently  return  idea*  copra*  properly  signed  In  lira  U  S. 
Military  Depart  mem  or  OtftMt  Agency  mahmg  Iha  offer.  When  properly  accepted  and  returned  aa  *p*cified  demo.  Ide  priyenanna  of  Ida  Offer  and 
Acceptance  than  b*  bmdmg  upon  id*  USC  and  the  furcdaaar. 

1.  II  a  understood  that  imptemantaiion  of  Id*  Offer  and  Acceptance  cannot  proceed  mtlbout  a  proper  acceptance.  Failure  m  comply 
wtlh  Term*  and  Conditions  rtqurad  for  acceptance,  as.  fur  namplr.  delay  m  sudmawon  of  any  required  mdsal  depowt  «*  payment  of  foil  cWimatcd 
coat,  aa  the  case  may  da.  may  requve  f«*oion  or  rcd*u*  of  the  Otfcr  *"«l  Acceptance. 

3.  Unlaw  a  written  request  for  catenae*  **  mad#  hy  the  furchasar  and  granted  m  writing  dy  an  authoereed  ayrruiuuin  nf  id*  appr«>r**- 
*1*  U^.  MHHary  Oapevtnrani  or  Defense  Agency,  thd  Offer  and  Acceptance  shall  tefrntnafe  nn  id*  aapwalum  dal*  sal  fnrid  dervm. 

C.  ENCLOSURES: 

Enclosures  attached  hereto  *r*.  by  Ida  reference,  mcorporned  dares*  and  are  mad*  a  part  hereof  a*  though  wi  forth  m  foM. 

F.  PUBLIC  INSPECTION: 

Tbi*  Offer  and  Acceptance  wdl  b*  made  araiUdl*  for  public  iMdttira  to  in*  fulle*i  auant  pnaarbir  conamew  with  the  ustumai  a*  cur  My  of 
th*  Unsiad  States. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES 

t.  Th*  Ilm  or  reference  number*  appewtng  tn  Uia  "tTCM  Oh  REF.  NO.**  triune  mar  hot  earn  ip  and  srttd  reference*  ward  m  fimiuen' 
nrtgln*l  reqtraa*.  However,  thta  number,  togathe*  wtlh  tda  earn  identifier  shown  Mould  always  da  used  na  a  wdnrai  m  future  roirnpundrnci. 

I,  AradadilMy  lead  now  quoted  d  th*  estimated  number  of  iwomM  rayureed  lo  compNte  detoeery  of  id*  ilamls)  tn  accnnlanca  wild  th*  twms  of 
delivery  after  receipt  of  acceptance  «f  fd*  Offer  pursuant  io  Sac i ton  0.  of  id*  Conddiont.  aad  tda  cnnrlwma  of  appr«<P*aie  imancwl  eiranaemcnt*. 
Phased  deliver  nr*  are  shown  by  quin  I  Hr  and  laadtime  for  each  incramcni.  wdar*  HplitjMt.  llama  for  wdicd  delivery  taadtime  a  m  dwiwn  are  mnatl 
id  opium*  beaded  "tlem  OeMviptson'*  aa  uema  to  be  ' mulled  m  Ida  appHcahl*  and  item  prior  to  shipment. 

X  Td#  pfaanad  saact  of  suppty  for  each  d«m  d  tipratC  tn  the  fuMounng  endaa: 

S  (■)  Sarraca  Stock* 

P  (•)  Procuramant 

R  (•)  K  ad  udd/Htpoir /Modification 

X  (•)  Stock  and  proeuremem,  *a,  imial  repair  parts 

t  (•)  "Mimes'*  major  Hama  m  long  supply  or  ncru 
*  Avadabilety  a  sis  Jed  in  monida. 

4.  Condition  nf  Id*  dafana*  article*  adoont  m  Ida  “ AVAILABILITY  AND  REMARKS”  column  a  «*P»****d  «  lb*  fodowtng  rodr*. 

Al  —  Kama  to  be  provided  m  canting  condilm*  without  repair,  rest  or*  iron  or  rthadtlMMioa  adsed  may  he  reytured.  Cnndu.w 

•ndraated  m  item  dascnptmn. 

M  -  AifKtri  of  mtaad  condition  (new.  reworked,  and  ledabtliutad)  may  be  comm  mg  Wd  whan  oaued.  Faampte:  re  paw  eons,  immune- 

lion,  sat  assemblies,  bus.  loot  set*  and  shop  sets. 

•  —  Servtcrahi*  defense  article*. 

O  -  Obsolete  nr  nnnntandard  item  M  an  "AS  IS"  condHson  for  wdicd  repair  parts  support  mny  not  da  aeadadN  from  IH1I» 

S  -  }<4sinutt.  Sum  Me  tubstHutions  may  da  shipped  fur  unaeaiUbl*  defense  articles  unlaw  •uirarwo*  advesad  by  Hi#  Cunknrf, 

U  —  Rawotaed  or  rehabilitated  defans*  articles  possesatbg  ommil  appaaranca  msiH»  as  pracucahN:  mctudinc  Hi  Uiy<fnil«ia  W>wk 

Orders  and  bn  (memo  a  Chance  Order*  w  apjyrad  in  such  drlana*  artrales  whan  oaued  but  defense  wtntvs  Hnmhl  an  N  cun* 
wdarad  aa  having  had  total  replacement  „f  wnen  parts  i  ml  fur  awamMws.  Only  pails  and  components  md  maatneg  US  Armed 
Forces  samcaaotltty  tnlenncas  aM  tlandardt  wdl  ha**  been  raptaerd.  m  all  msuncea  rush  defanar  uriictn  eiH  nwel  US  Armed 
For  cm  standards  of  sarvscwadtliiy, 

L  Tram  mg  notes: 

Ap  —  Annual  Training  Nogram. 

SP  -  S  petal  Turning  designed  to  support  pure  harm  of  US  eyuipnrant. 

NC  -  Thu  offer  do**  not  cnntttiul*  a  cnmmsinrani  to  proeid*  US  irammg, 

SC  —  US  TraMtng  concurrently  being  addressed  m  taparst*  Offer  and  Acceptance. 

NR  -  No  US  training  4  rvqowtd  m  swppuri  of  (ha  purtkW*. 

4.  For  meaning  of  4*  bran  y  code*,  see  Military  AaantMc*  Program  Ad  draw  Dwactoey  (MAPAO). 

7.  Td#  at  of  Off**/ Rales**  Coda*  "V”  and  T  wdl  inaur  a  Moray*  fee  of  .IlfA  pa*  month  for  shipment  Tatars  ua  tuna  of  It  days. 
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REMARKS 

1.  DD  Form  1513*2  if  utilized  to  record  modification*  to  an  existing  DD  Form  1513  and  any  related 
amendment*  thereto,  but  only  for  those  modifications  which  do  not  constitute  a  change  in  scope.  Modifica¬ 
tions  appropriate  for  DO  Form  1513-2  include  all  notifications  of  price  increases  and  related  changes  in  pay¬ 
ment  schedules. 

2.  Changes  in  scope  of  a  DD  Form  1513  require  a  formal  amendment,  utilizing  DD  Form  1513-1.  Such 
changes  are  those  which  affect  the  type  or  number  of  major  items  anl/or  services  to  he  provided  or  which 
significantly  alter  system  configuration  or  functions.  Such  changes  must  be  made  by  utilization  of  DD  Form 
1513-1. 

3.  DD  Form  1513-2  does  not  require  acceptance  by  the  recipient  country  <cuaiom*r>  but  merely 
|  acknowledgement  of  receipt.  (DD  Form  tSiJ  I  doit  nqttui  acerpiancrt. 

4.  All  terms  and  conditions  of  an  existing  DD  Form  1513  and  any  related  amendments  thereto  not 

I  specifically  noted  to  he  modified  by  a  DD  Form  1513-2  are  understood  to  remain  unchanged  and  in  effect. 
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APPENDIX  D 


INTERVIEWS 


l 


Introduction 


One  means  of  determining  an  acceptable  level  of 
price  estimate  accuracy  (research  question  #1)  was  to  inter¬ 
view  people  in  the  USAF  and  in  foreign  air  forces  who  work 
with  FMS  programs.  The  people  interviewed  were  Foreign 
Liaison  Officers  (FLOs)  from  Australia,  Canada,  Thailand, 
Venezuela,  and  Indonesia  who  are  stationed  at  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB .  In  addition,  people  working  in  the  Office 
of  Assistant  to  the  AFLC  Commander  for  International  Logis¬ 
tics,  the  Office  of  Deputy  for  Operations /International 
Logistics  Center,  and  Defense  Institute  of  Security  Assist¬ 
ance  Management  were  interviewed.  The  object  of  the  inter¬ 
views  was  to  learn  the  opinions  of  these  people.  The 
interviews  were  informal,  with  a  list  of  questions  used 
primarily  as  a  framework  to  guide  the  discussion.  We  made 
no  statistical  study  of  the  answers  to  the  questions.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  thesis,  the  most  important  question  was 
one  which  asked  the  respondents  to  give  their  opinions  of 
an  acceptable  level  of  accuracy  of  price  estimates  on 
defined  order  cases.  The  other  questions  were  used  to 
focus  the  interviewee  on  the  topic  and  to  gain  some  under¬ 
standing  of  their  attitudes  toward  FMS  and  problems  experi¬ 
enced  both  by  USAF  managers  and  foreign  customers  when 
dealing  with  FMS  price  estimates. 


Questions 

These  are  the  questions  asked  of  the  FLOs: 

1.  How  long  has  your  country  been  buying  defense 
articles  from  the  U.S.? 

2.  How  would  you  evaluate  the  logistics  support 
provided  by  the  DOD  on  firm  order  cases? 

3.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of  price 
estimates  given  on  a  DD  Form  1513? 

4.  Assuming  price  estimates  cannot  be  100  percent 
accurate,  how  accurate  should  initial  price  estimates  be? 
What  level  of  accuracy  is  acceptable  to  your  Air  Force? 

5.  How  does  your  Air  Force  prepare  for  price 

changes? 

6.  How  seriously  does  your  Air  Force  take  the 
prices  on  the  DD  Form  1513? 

7.  If  there  is  a  change  in  the  material  value  of 
a  DD  Form  1513,  does  this  cause  any  problems  for  your  Air 
Force? 

8 .  How  is  a  price  change  handled  by  your  Air 
Force?  What  must  be  done  to  approve  a  price  change? 

9.  What  impact  do  price  changes  have  on  your 

budget? 

10.  Has  your  Air  Force  ever  cancelled  requirements 
because  of  price  changes? 


These  questions  were  asked  of  USAF  personnel: 

1.  How  would  you  evaluate  the  logistics  support 
provided  by  the  USAF  on  defined  order  cases? 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  price  estimates 
given  on  the  DD  Form  1513? 

3.  Assuming  price  estimates  cannot  be  100  percent 
accurate,  what  is  an  acceptable  level  of  accuracy? 

4.  What  are  some  factors  which  impact  AFLC's 
ability  to  make  price  estimates? 

5.  How  can  AFLC  improve  its  price  estimates? 

6.  What  can  foreign  purchasers  do  to  help  AFLC 
improve  its  price  estimates? 

Summary  of  Comments 

In  addition  to  helping  us  answer  research  question 
#1,  our  interviews  were  useful  in  gathering  other  comments 
relevant  to  price  estimates  on  the  DD  Form  1513.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  summary  of  what  we  learned.  While  these  comments 
were  collected  in  an  informal  manner,  they  provide  a 
glimpse  into  the  real-world  effects  of  AFLC  price  estimates 
and,  as  such,  may  suggest  areas  for  further  research.  The 
comments  are  the  personal  opinions  of  the  people  interviewed 
and  may  not  represent  the  official  view  of  AFLC  or  of  a 
foreign  air  force.  It  was  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
thesis  to  investigate  the  price  estimating  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  referred  to  by  the  people  who  were  interviewed. 
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Therefore,  this  thesis  did  not  attempt  to  learn  whether 
present  policies  and  procedures  are  adequate  or  whether 
they  are  being  properly  applied. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Foreign  Liaison 
Officers  (FLOs) ,  logistics  support  provided  by  the  USAF 
is  generally  good,  but  to  be  really  effective  it  must  be 
coupled  with  preparation  by  the  foreign  purchaser  and 
experience  in  working  with  FMS  programs.  The  general 
opinion  among  the  FLOs  was  that  price  estimates  on 
DD  Forms  1513  were  low.  Ideally,  they  would  like  esti¬ 
mates  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  but  could  tolerate 
accuracies  of  ±10  percent  of  the  estimate.  Some  purchasers 
are  skeptical  of  the  prices  quoted  on  DD  Forms  1513  and 
try  to  adjust  the  estimate  using  their  own  experience  and 
interpretation  of  factors  such  as  the  inflation  rate.  Many 
try  to  budget  for  an  amount  greater  than  that  shown  on  the 
DD  Form  1513.  The  problem  is  that  at  times  the  entire 
amount  requested  in  a  budget  will  not  be  approved.  Among 
the  problems  involved  in  having  a  price  increase  on  an  FMS 
case  is  the  problems  of  dealing  with  bureaucratic  pro¬ 
cedures  in  order  to  get  additional  funds.  Depending  on 
the  country  involved,  cancellations  or  reductions  in  quan¬ 
tity  are  sometimes  made  to  manage  price  increases.  However, 
many  times  this  is  not  a  practical  solution  since  the  items 
involved  are  valid  requirements. 


From  the  USAF  point  of  view,  logistics  support  pro¬ 
vided  on  defined  order  cases  is  generally  good  because  the 
terms  of  delivery  are  specified  on  the  DD  Form  1513  and 
most  items  are  understood  to  be  procurement  lead  time  away. 
The  quality  of  support  provided  is  dependent  on  the  Pur¬ 
chaser  providing  correct  specifications  and  providing 
sufficient  lead  time.  In  giving  their  opinions  of  the 
accuracy  of  price  estimates,  no  one  thought  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  accurate,  but  there  was  no  consensus  as  to  whether 
the  tendency  was  to  over-  or  underestimate.  All  agreed 
that  ±10  percent  of  the  established  price  was  an  acceptable 
level  of  accuracy .  Among  the  factors  impacting  AFLC ' s 
ability  to  estimate  prices,  these  were  the  most  significant 

1.  Inflation  varies  with  the  items  and  technolo¬ 
gies  involved,  but  AFLC  uses  a  uniform  rate. 

2.  AFLC  often  does  rot  have  a  good  idea  of  the 
contract  cost  until  after  the  DD  Form  1513  is  implemented. 
In  fact,  in  many  cases  policy  does  not  allow  AFLC  to  get  a 
contractor's  estimate  before  case  implementation. 

3.  Special  factors,  such  as  tooling-up  costs, 
may  not  be  known  at  the  time  of  the  price  estimate. 

4.  Pricing  data  systems  are  not  always  current. 
There  are  also  problems  with  the  software  and  hardware 
used  and  with  the  interfaces  between  various  systems. 


5.  Price  estimates  are  often  not  checked  for 
reasonableness  or  human  error;  in  other  words,  there  is 
little  quality  control. 

6.  AFLC  doesn't  use  available  data  now  in  the 
system,  including  procurement  history  and  price  trends. 

7.  Inflation  factors  used  are  not  always  accurate 
and  may  be  improperly  applied. 

8 .  The  people  making  the  price  estimates  are  not 
experts  in  this  field;  this  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
rudimentary  methods  of  price  estimation  used. 

When  asked  what  could  be  done  to  provide  better  price 
estimates,  it  was  suggested  that  spending  more  time  or 
providing  more  people  to  do  this  work  would  make  the  esti¬ 
mates  more  reliable,  but  the  need  for  greater  accuracy  and 
cost  of  attaining  it  were  questioned.  Many  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  felt  that  given  a  choice,  many  foreign  purchasers 
would  prefer  that  we  overestimate  on  the  initial  price 
estimate  so  they  wouldn't  have  to  go  back  through  their 
budget  channels  for  additional  funds.  All  agreed  that 
there  isn't  very  much  a  foreign  customer  can  do  to  get  a 
better  estimate  on  their  DD  Forms  1513. 
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CASE-MO  CT  TYD  SEQ  SRCE  EC  TDV  ACC 
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SAMPLE  CASE  DATA— Continued 
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Hgi  y  =  1;  The  mean  accuracy  equals  1; 

H^:  y  #  1;  The  mean  accuracy  does  not  equal  1. 

The  decision  rule  is: 

If  <_  x  <  A2»  conclude  HQ  (y  =  1)  ; 

If  x  <  A1  or  x  >  A2/  conclude  (y  ^  1)  . 

where , 

Ax  =  1  +  z(a/2) s(x) ; 

A2  —  1  +  z (l-a/2) s (x) . 

For  all  calculations, 

a  =  .10  and  z(a/2)  =  -1.645,  z(l-a/2)  =  1.645. 


Cases;  Overall: 

s(x)  =  .258,  x  =  1.664,  n  =  176; 

Ax  =  1  -  (1.645) (.258)  «  .576; 

A2  =  1  +  (1.645) (.258)  =  1.424; 

.576  £  x  <  1.424;  conclude  H^. 


6 :  z  =  2-JLJL  =  1j42.1..T =  -.9302; 

s(x)  *258 

z(8)  =  -.9302;  8=1-  .8238  -  .1762. 


Cases;  Source,  Ogden  (00): 

s(x)  =  .095,  x  =  1.328,  n 


72; 


^  2  =  1  ±  (1.645) (.095)  =  1  ±  .156; 

.844  <_  x  <_  1.156;  conclude  . 
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Cases; 


Cases; 


Items ; 


6  j 


Items ; 


Category,  A; 

s(x)  =  .113,  x  =  1.275,  n  =  37; 

Ax  2  =  1  ±  (1.645) (.113)  =  1  ±  (.186) 
.814  £  x  £  1.186;  conclude  H^. 


Category,  L: 

s(x)  =.816,  x  =  2.086,  n  =  47; 

Ax  ^  2  =  1  ±  (1.645)  (.816)  =  1  ±  1.342; 

-.342  £  x  £  2.342;  conclude  Hq. 


Overall: 

s(x)  -  .059,  x  =  1.153,  n  =  108; 

Ax  2  -  1  ±  (1.645) (.059)  =  1  ±  .097; 

.903  £  x  £  1.097;  conclude  . 

_  _  x  -  V  _  1.097  -  1.153 
‘  s(x)  "  *059 

z(8)  =  -.9492; 

B  =  1  -  .8289  -  .1711. 

Source,  Ogden  (00): 
s(x)  =  .089,  x  =  1.159,  n  =  42; 

A12  =  1  ±  (1.645) (.089)  =  1  ±  .146; 

.854  £  x  £  1.146;  conclude  . 
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Items;  Category,  B: 

s(x)  =  .056,  X  =  1.123,  n  =  34; 

Al,2  =  1  ±  d.645)  (.056)  =  1  ±  .092; 
.908  £  x  £  1.092;  conclude 

Items;  Category,  L: 

s(x)  =  .025,  x  =  1.050,  n  =  33; 

'  2  =  1  —  (1*645)  (.025)  —  1  ±  .041; 
.959  £  x  £  1.041;  conclude 
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